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PREFACE 


Tus book came to be written in a curious way. 
I happened to be in Hobart, Tasmania, in 1928, 
fed up with the sea and looking for some kind of 
berth ashore. In came the whaler Sir James Clark 
Ross and her five chaser consorts, bound on the 
first whaling expedition to the Ross Sea. Nobody 
knew much about the Ross Sea then, except from 
a purely scientific view-point: it had not been “writ- 
ten up.” Nobody knew much about the actual 
methods of modern whaling, either. ‘There was 
nothing written about them in English. There had 
been a book or two, written by persons who had 
been onlookers in various whaling ships. But there 
was nothing from anybody who had worked. 

It looked like a good chance for me. I signed 
in the Sir James Clark Ross as a whaler’s laborer 
with twenty dollars a month and about a twelfth 
of a cent for each barrel of oil secured, to work for 
the cruise and as long afterward as I was wanted. I 
approached the editor of a local newspaper, where 
I had got a job at proof-reading, to see whether 
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he would be interested in the story. He was: he gave 
me a camera, some films and some copy paper. He 
promised me a job as a junior reporter, together 
with the minimum sum of ten pounds, if I “cov- 
ered” the expedition well for him and wrote, upon 
my return, a series of articles. This I did: I wire- 
lessed a few messages to the paper from the Bay 
of Whales and Discovery Inlet; I wrote him fifteen 
newspaper articles, the first I had ever done. 

It is these fifteen articles which form the nu- 
cleus of this book. I never intended that they should 
be a book. I never then thought that I should ever 
see a book of mine published, with my name in gold 
letters on the back. Write a book! It seemed to 
me a far-off dream, an impossible thing. I had 
been born and reared in Australia, where no pub- 
lishers—and few authors—were. I had never seen 
an author. Most I read were dead. I suffered 
under the peculiar delusion that, before anything 
was published, you had to be dead. An early youth 
at sea had not removed that impression; nor had a 
boyhood in a home from which many manuscripts 
went out, to which many returned. My father 
wrote poetry. He was dead before anything was 
between book covers. . . . 
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The request to make the newspaper articles into 
a book came from a literary agency in London. The 
agency wanted me to add about thirty thousand 
words to the articles already written. If I did that, 
they said, they were confident that they could “in- 
terest some publisher in the book.” I was wildly 
excited. I was twenty-one then, just married. My 
wife and I sat down and took those newspaper ar- 
ticles, wrote another forty thousand words in a 
week, and that was the book. Bad practise, maybe: 
but anyway here is the book. Whatever its disad- 
vantages—and it is immature, hurriedly done, news- 
paperish, crude—it is still the only first-hand ac- 
count, in English, of amodern, steam, whaling expe- 
dition; and of an expedition, at that, which promises 
to be of considerable historical importance. For I 
believe that our Sir James Clark Ross voyage 
marked the beginning of the whales’ end... . 

The old Sir James Clark Ross is gone. A new 
one has taken her place, with a ramp cut in the 
stern for hauling whales bodily aboard and a main 
deck big and clear enough for a ball game. Now 
five great factory-ships operate in the Ross Sea 
against the whales. How much longer they will go 
on I do not know. Yesterday I boarded the new Sir 
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James Clark Ross, at a pier at Staten Island. She 
had twenty thousand tons of whale oil in her holds. 
She was launched from the Tyne last year, designed 
and built for whaling, paid for with money won 
from whales. And on her first voyage she has paid 
for herself and shown a profit besides. But her 
master told me that so much whale oil was being 
taken now that the market was flooded; probably 
all the factory-ships will have to lay up for a year 
—not to give the whales a chance, but to give the 


market one. 
ALAN J. VILLIERS 
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Wuatine has reached such proportions now 
that an international committee of experts has 
been constituted at Geneva for the purpose 
of framing some kind of agreement whereby 
the whale will be saved from extinction. In 
the season of 1980-31 some forty-five Norwegian 
factory-ships were operating, with an average 
of five whale-catchers apiece. Gone are the old 
days of hunting whales from small boats in the’ 
open sea: now the whales are tracked to their last 
lairs in the fastnesses of the Antarctic ice, at Little 
America, where Byrd was; round Bouvet Island; 
round the Falklands and at South Georgia; in the 
fastnesses of the Weddell Sea beyond Cape Horn. 
Great factory-steamers—converted White Star 
liners, ten-thousand-ton oil tankers, twenty-thou- 
sand-ton steamers designed and built for whaling— 
set out with from five to ten whale-catchers each. 
The whale-catchers are little steamers of from sev- 
enty to one hundred and twenty tons, serviceable 
little craft, marvelous sea-boats, with cruel guns 
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in their bows from which they fire bomb-laden har- 
poons into the unfortunate whales. They can kill 
ten whales in an hour, with luck. The factory-ships 
can boil down twenty a day. They boil the oil 
from the blubber, press it from the bones and meat, 
convert the intestines into fertilizer—all with a mar- 
velous efficiency. The crew eat the best of the 
beef. The oil is refined and purified aboard, fit to 
go into the lard, margerine and soap factories 
of the shore. . . . The latest news is that, dissatis- 
fied with bombs as too slow, one fleet has turned to 
electrocuting whales; while the Germans are enter- 
ing the field with even more highly efficient and 
better ships than the Norwegians use. Already they 
are operating one. If they take the industry up 
properly, heaven help the whales. 

In the heyday of American whaling—1846— 
there were seven hundred and twenty-two Ameri- 
can whalers on the seas. That year the seven hun- 
dred and twenty-two brought in oil worth twenty- 
one million dollars. A single cargo was worth as 
much as one hundred thousand dollars, and many 
a New England fortune to-day dates back to those 
red-blooded times. By 1854, the value of American 
whale oil production had been halved; in 1880, the 
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whalers secured oil worth two million six hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars; by 1894, less than a 
million. The cargo brought by the Norwegian new 
Sir James Clark Ross to New York the other day 
was worth, by itself, two million dollars; and the 
value of whale oil has declined greatly since the 
American heyday. 

The industry has changed in every way. The 
uses to which the oil is put have changed. No 
longer is whale oil a luxury. No longer are sperm 
whales hunted. No longer do whalers gamble upon 
their chances of obtaining valued ambergris. They 
rarely take sperm whales, and only they have am- 
bergris. They catch the giant toothless whales, 
the blues and the finns, which the old whalers left 
severely alone. They could not take them because 
they sank when they died. It remained for the 
steam whaler with her bomb harpoons and her pow- 
erful winches to wage war on that variety. Now 
the blubber is the valuable part of the whale; the 
bone is not worth cleaning. There is no use for 
it. The oil, worth about one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars a ton, is used for making soap, marga- 
rine, lard, and such prosaic things. Whaling has 
lost its picturesqueness altogether. ... 
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But it is still dangerous, and it is still interest- 
ing. It is still an enterprising pursuit; it still re- 
quires skill. Or else the Norwegians would not for so 
long have retained so profitable a sea industry ex- 
clusively for their nationals. This season—1930-31 
—it was estimated that whales would bring into 
Norway seventy million dollars. Whaling is now 
one of Norway’s leading industries. The ports of 
Sandefjord, Ténsberg, and Larvik are largely de- 
pendent upon it. It employs ten thousand men. It 
pays good rewards, to whalemen and shareholders 
alike. It is a hard life with plenty of grueling toil; 
the Norwegians earn what they get. They are en- 
titled to their reward. If they kill whales—well, 
others kill elephants for “sport.” Africa is as likely 
to lose its fauna as the sea its whales; there is less 
excuse for Africa. The whale gets a poor run for 
his money nowadays, one admits; but he is a neces- 
sary commercial adjunct to the making of lard and 
of good soap. (His oil doesn’t go into the inferior 
brands.) I am not greatly concerned about the fear 
of the blue whale’s extinction. When I was in the 
Ross Sea in 1923-24, we did not get many whales. 
We thought they were nearly extinct then. But 
ever since the number of the ships hunting them 
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there has steadily increased while the efficiency of 
the gear they use has improved. But there are still 
whales. 

“We saw more whales there this time than I had 
ever seen before,” Captain Nilson of the new Sir 
James Ross Clark told me in New York the other 
day. When I served in the old Sir James Clark 
Ross, we killed something like two hundred and 
twenty whales in four months. The new Ross had 
taken over fourteen hundred. In the. intervening 
years the whalers C. A. Larsen, N. T. Nielsen- 
Alonso, Kosmos, Southern Princess, and many 
more have annually taken their capacious full. 
They each hold something over fifty thousand bar- 
rels of oil. KE ifty thousand barrels each! The very 
immensity of the industry is the whales’ best guar- 
antee against extinction. For it naturally follows 
that, as soon as the whales begin to thin out at all 
they will have to be left alone. These giant whale 
argosies can not continue—they would not be prof- 
itable—unless they are assured of full cargoes, or 
nearly full. They can not all get full cargoes unless 
there are plenty of whales. They must take at 
least a thousand each per voyage, or they will not go 
to sea. Therefore as soon as the whales thin, these 
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ships will have to leave them alone. They can not 
hunt them until the last whale. They can only hunt 
until the last full cargo. They do not go out and 
pursue the whale singly, as the old open-boat 
whalers did. They want them by the thousand, 
and unless they exist by the thousand they are of 
no use to them at all. 

Which is just as well. One would not like to 
see the poor old whale extincted. He is a harmless 
beast. He gets a poor chance. A bomb in his 
stomach and a harpoon in his ribs makes short shrift 
of him. . . . And whence come all these whales? 
If we, in 1923, saw so few in the Ross Sea (which 
was supposed to be their last lair), whence have 
come all the thousands that have been taken there 
since? And where do they go when they leave the 
Ross Sea, when the summer is gone? Who knows? 
The whale presents many pretty problems that are 
still to be solved. The factory-ships are not intent 
upon solving them... . 

The Sir James Clark Ross, when I joined her, 
was the largest whaling ship in the world. She was 
about twelve thousand tons gross. She had for- 
merly been the Anchor-Brocklebank steamer Mah- 
ronda; after that she sailed out of Cardiff as the 
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Custodian, for a while. The late Captain C. A. 
Larsen, grand old man of modern whaling, bought 
her from the British early in 1923 and converted 
_her into a whaling factory-ship and a mother-ship 
for his five catchers. He divided her hold into 
tanks; he filled her ’tween-decks with machinery; 
he fitted her aft with some patent German press- 
cookers; he filled the main deck with blubber boil- 
ers and blubber-cutting machinery; he built a big 
blacksmith’s shop at the foot of the foremast, for 
straightening the bent harpoons; he lashed a look- 
out barrel near the fore truck, for conning the ship 
through the ice; he bought five whale-catchers and 
he hired two hundred men. He renamed his 
Mahronda, Sir James Clark Ross, in honor of 
the discoverer of the Ross Sea. He stored her 
with food for two years, harpoons enough to kill 
two thousand whales; he sheathed her fore-foot 
with greenheart from Africa, as protection against 
the Ross Sea pack. . . . Brother whalers told him 
he was mad to take a big steel tramp down into 
the Ross Sea ice, where only explorers’ wooden 
ships had been. He did not smile. He did not 
answer them. He went. 

The Ross Sea was the whales’ last stronghold. 
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Driven from the Arctic seas, he—Carl Anton Lar- 
sen—had hunted them from South Georgia and the 
South Shetlands. He had made a success of 
Grytviken; he had saved whaling for Norway. 
Now he was setting out on one voyage more—a last 
and grandest voyage of his life. Explorers had 
said the Ross Sea teemed with whales. There was 
a place there called the Bay of Whales. He 
reasoned that the protecting ice in the bottle-neck 
entrance of the Ross Sea would rot sufficiently in 
summer to permit the entrance of such a vessel as 
the Mahronda, turned Sir James Clark Ross and 
whaler—particularly with the greenheart sheathing 
round her bows. 

He was right. We managed the voyage all 
right, though it may not have been a profitable one. 
We were the pioneers. We had to try out the land. 
Our gear was bad; but we showed the road. Every 
ship that has been to the Ross Sea since has taken 
her fill and shown a handsome profit. Every share- 
holder has been satisfied, and every one has done 
well out of it except the whales... . 

His plans laid, his ships bought, converted and 
manned, Captain Larsen himself took command of 
the expedition and sailed from Sandefjord to Tas- 
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mania, in the Sir James Clark Ross, there making 
a rendezvous with the five little whalers, two of 
which had come out from Norway via Suez and 
three from Alaska, across the Pacific Ocean, all 
under their own power. The fleet assembled in 
Hobart, picturesque capital of old Tasmania which 
had itself seen so much of whales and American 
and Colonial whale-ships in the good old days. The 
catchers were named Stars I, II, III, IV and V. 
Their captains were picked harpooners, men who 
had hunted whales from Spitzbergen to Grytviken, 
from Gibraltar to Saldanha Bay. 

In Hobart the fleet assembled November, 1923, 
and upon the last day of that month we put out to 
sea. I was a whaler’s laborer in the “penguin 
rookery” for’ard; I looked forward to the voyage 
with a keen interest and anticipation, which even 
the hard work could not damp. 

We had a hard time, but it was worth it. 
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WHALING IN THE 
FROZEN SOUTH 


CHAPTER I 
AT TASMANIA 


AT Hosart, which, by the way, possesses one of 
the safest and most beautiful harbors in the South- 
ern Hemisphere, we spent only a few days while 
the whale-catchers were equipped with their guns, 
harpoons, bombs, harpoon-lines and the other 
necessary impediments. No time was lost, and 
forty-eight hours after the arrival of the Sir James 
Clark Ross, Stars I, II and III put to sea bound 
for Macquarie Island. Certain members of the 
crews of these three vessels had found that the 
fiery waters sold in the public houses of old Hobart 
town, made from native grown hops and the purest 
spring water from the slopes of Mount Wellington, 
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had agreed—or disagreed—so well with them that 
they had not the slightest wish to leave Tasmania’s 
fair shores, so the captain very wisely decided that 
the best thing he could do was to send them off to 
sea forthwith, which he did. It is recorded that one 
of the mariners of the sturdy little Star III was in 
such an inebriated condition when his charge was 
leaving for the unknown that, backing away from 
the wharf, he jammed the engine-room telegraph 
over to full speed astern and promptly fell asleep 
on the bridge, while the old reprobate at the wheel 
was in a condition very much similar to that of 
his master. The consequence was that before any 
of the other members of the crew could reach the 
bridge the vessel had backed into a small schooner 
moored to an adjacent wharf, grinding its lifeboats 
to matchwood, dislodging its jib-boom, and causing 
sundry other damage. However, this was but the 
beginning of Star III’s adventures, and she pro- 
ceeded on her way to sea as if nothing had 
happened. Of such stuff are whalers made. 
While at Hobart, Captain Larsen, desiring to 
augment his crew, decided to engage twelve young 
Tasmanians. He had little difficulty in transpos- 
ing his desire into accomplishment, although the 
24 
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wages offered were only one hundred thirty kroners 
a month (a little over four pounds) with a share of 
two ore (a fiftieth of a kroner, which at the ex- 
change rate then operating, was worth about eight- 
pence) for every barrel of oil secured. The twelve 
young men were selected at the office of the local 
consul for Norway, after the usual difficulties with 
the sheepish youths who wandered in without the 
slightest intention of leaving the city, but they did 
not join the ship until the morning before her 
departure. They were all engaged as arbeiders, 
or laborers, with overtime at the rate of one kroner 
an hour for all work done over and above twelve 
hours a day. 

To the engagement of these young Austra- 
lians—nine of whom, by the way, were Tasmanians, 
one a Victorian, while the eleventh was a young 
Irishman from County Donegal who had come to 
Sydney as a lad—there hangs a tale. Two of them 
were under the impression that the vessel was going 
first to New Zealand where they had heard that 
work was plentiful and where they therefore in- 
tended to stay; another pair did not know where 
the ship was going and did not care; while a fifth, 
who came from the wilds of Tasmania where the 
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giant eucalypti grow, thought there was a town in 
the neighborhood of the South Pole! He had 
never been away from home before and he “was 
going to paint that town red.” He did, though not 
in the manner he had thought he would. They 
were all fine young boys, strong, healthy and ready 
for anything. The youngest was eighteen and the 
oldest was twenty-four. Most of them had been 
working in the bush or on farms previously and 
had a very limited knowledge of shipboard life, 
only three had previously been sailors. One lad of 
seventeen signed articles to accompany the expedi- 
tion but he went home on the night before the ship 
sailed, to collect his belongings, and his parents 
kept him there. 

The Sir James Clark Ross spent as few days as 
possible at Hobart. The captain was anxious to 
be off for southern seas. He was honored by many 
public bodies during his short stay and everything 
possible to aid the rapid despatch of the fleet was 
done by the Marine Board. Meanwhile Doctor 
Kohl and the Swedish scientist, Doctor Vallin, 
made the most of their time scouring the country- 
side for specimens, and the Dutch artist, Wilhelm 
van der Does, who accompanied the expedition as 
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a member of the crew, was in his glory sketching 
the wildly grand scenery surrounding the island 
capital, while divers members of the crew cele- 
brated, in the one manner, their arrival at the 
rendezvous. 

At six o’clock on the morning of November 
twenty-ninth, the Sir James Clark Ross quietly 
slipped away from her berth alongside the wharf, 
and with Stars IV and V anchored in the stream 
to await the arrival of the representative of the 
New Zealand Government, to the control of. which 
Great Britain had handed over the Ross Sea. As 
soon as he came aboard—about six o’clock—we 
passed the two whale-catchers, which had been ly- 
ing alongside, under the counter making them fast 
with a good length of heavy steel hawser, and as 
the night settled peacefully on the quaint old-new 
town, we weighed anchor and quietly, unceremoni- 
ously, without the waving of a flag or the blowing 
of a siren, stood down the river on our way out to 
sea. 


CHAPTER II 
THROUGH STORMY WATERS 


THE next morning—the first of December— 
dawned dull and threatening, with a moderate 
southwesterly breeze and a surly sea. Heavy sprays 
broke over the mothership’s foredeck, while Star 
IV and Star V, in tow astern, were having a lively 
time of it. They had a good scope of cable but at 
times they had difficulty in clearing each other, 
while their stem-heads nose-dived into the big seas 
and the water poured over them. Star IV was 
having a particularly rough time and was rolling 
like a bell buoy in a choppy sea, but Star V—old 
and blunt—seemed to have better weathering qual- — 
ities. A man was stationed continuously on the 
poop to watch the towlines to see they did not 
carry away or get too close to our propeller as we 
went down in the trough of a sea and the little 
fellows rose out on the crest of one. 

But we did not have much time to watch the 
antics of the whalers. We newcomers quickly dis- 
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covered that life on board the mothership of a mod- 
ern whaling fleet is a strenuous business, entailing 
ten hours of hard work each day between the hours 
of six in the morning and six in the evening. Un- 
like the ordinary vessel, where the majority of the 
crew is on watch and watch, that is, working four 
hours and resting four hours throughout the twen- 
ty-four, in the mothership only eight able-seamen, 
a few officers and of course the firemen, trimmers 
and engineers were on watch and watch while the 
majority of the crew (which numbered one hun- 
dred and thirty all told) worked during the day 
and rested in the night. We, of course, were 
drafted to the great majority, to our delight, as 
watch, and watch in cold latitudes is an abhorrent 
practise. And so we turned to with about eighty 
Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, Hollanders and Ger- 
mans at six o'clock that morning and worked 
through the day until six o’clock in the evening. 
We newcomers were sent, under the care of the 
Hollander artist, to clean up the ’tween-decks aft. 
Four of the boys were hopelessly seasick, while we 
all felt more than a bit squeamish, although we 
kept very quiet about it. One of the boys—a thick- 
set youth of some nineteen years, very swarthy as 
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to complexion, and abundant as to vocabulary— 
was the victim of a most peculiar affliction. Wher- 
ever his skin was touched, however lightly, white 
lumps quickly appeared and remained for hours. 
He spent the day between the lee of the after hatch 
and the lee rail where he stretched his sorely tried 
frame on some bags. This one was later given the 
name of Bullet, partly because of the peculiar 
shape of his head and partly because of the name his 
parents gave him, Herbert Oliver. He was rather 
too dignified for his new companions. Several 
other of the young gentlemen were in little better 
straits than friend Bullet; one, indeed, did not 
emerge from the shadow of the *tween-decks 
throughout the day, even at meal times. 

We had to work hard, too. At irregular inter- 
vals the boatswain—an individual of unbounded 
energy, with an unlimited vocabulary in either 
English or Norwegian—visited the scene of our 
activities to watch us struggle with bags of pota- 
toes, spare whalers’ propellers, old ropes, wires and 
coal. ‘The seamen, firemen, engineers and offi- 
cers coming off or going on watch, looked us over, 
anxious to see the strange Tasmanians at close 
quarters. But the day passed somehow—just how 
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I for one could not say. All I can vouch for is that 
it was a sore trial to work for ten hours in that reel- 
ing ship’s coal-laden *tween-decks, after some six 
months in a newspaper office. But the first day 
was the worst day, and gradually the hardness of 
the work was softened. 

The Norwegians and the others took very kind- 
ly tous. About fifty of the arbeiders, or laborers, 
were accommodated in eight small cabins opening 
off a big bare messroom in the ’tween-decks for- 
ward, right in the eyes of the ship below the fore- 
castle head. Hight of us were herded together in 
one of these cabins, while the other three were given 
spare berths in neighboring cabins, and all of us 
ate in the big messroom with the Norwegians, the 
Swedes, the Danes, the Hollanders and the Ger- 
mans. ‘The Norwegians manifested a great desire 
to learn to speak a smattering of English, and for 
that reason, if for no other, they seemed pleased to 
have us aboard with them. But they were all kindly 
souls, and never throughout the entire voyage 
did any other than a friendly spirit exist. 

A school of whales, (sperm, the officers con- 
sidered them), came very close to the ship the first 
day out, to Captain Larsen’s joy. Some of them 
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passed right under the ship. They appeared to be 
taking a course that would bring them to the en- 
trance of the Ross Sea, and when this became 
known the jubilation of the crew was great. Of 
course we could not do anything with the whales 
out there in the wild open sea—we had to wait until 
the mothership was safely anchored in a harbor 
while the little whalers prowled around in the 
waters outside waiting to pounce upon the feeding 
whales—but it was encouraging to see that they 
were headed for our objective. 

The second day out the wind came and the sea 
rose. ‘The southwest gale shrieked through the 
sparse rigging of the old steamer and drove the 
great foamy gray seas upon her wooden-sheathed 
decks, while the little whalers in tow were tossed 
lightly about, lurching, pitching, heaving and roll- 
ing like open boats in a storm. The steel towlines 
ever dragged them relentlessly on, robbing them 
of much of their weatherly qualities and pressing 
their bows into the advancing seas. We slowed 
down a little but the wind and the sea continued 
to rise, so that their predicament was fast becoming 
unbearable. Soon, however, the strain upon the 
towlines became too much and both were carried 
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away, leaving the whalers, to the secret delight of 
_their crews, free to pursue their own course. They 
- had been under steam since leaving Hobart in readi- 
ness for such an accident and so were quite prepared 
but we had to slow down considerably to allow 
them to keep up with us. It was a grand sight to 
watch those little whalers (Star IV was ninety tons 
and Star V forty tons) riding those huge seas, their 
short black hulls hidden in the flying spume and 
the gray water pouring from their wooden decks 
as from the backs of rising submarines. At times 
nothing of them was visible save the funnel and 
the two mastheads, while at other times they were 
hurled on to the crests of the great seas and their 
propellers could be seen for an instant rotating 
frantically in space. It was a revelation to watch 
them, a pleasure to admire their wonderful quali- 
ties. ‘These are the smallest of all deep-sea steam- 
ers; they are smaller even than trawlers, for they 
tow and do not carry their catches, while they have 
neither the size nor the power of ocean tugs, but 
their seaworthiness and their weathering qualities 
are unrivaled. 
On the third day out the wind had not gone 
down nor had the sea abated. The weather was 
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hazy and thick, and nothing was to be seen of Star 
V so we had to heave-to for a few hours until she 
found us. This she managed with little difficulty, 
and we proceeded, slowly enough, on our way to 
Macquarie Island where the other three whalers 
were expected to be awaiting our arrival. On this 
day and the following day we saw many 
albatrosses—those wonderful white-winged deni- 
zens of the wild south which never approach civili- 
zation. ‘They stayed with us until we reached the 
pack-ice at the mouth of the Ross Sea. We did 
did not encounter any more whales, however. 

The cold piercing wind from the great Antarctic 
continent and the icy seas which came aboard 
quickly taught us that we must have some better 
clothes than those we brought aboard with us at 
Hobart, so we visited that most venerable of mari- 
time institutions, the ship’s slop chest. Here we 
purchased, regardless of cost, fur-lined caps, Ice- 
land jerseys, big leather sea-boots, heavy woolen 
underwear, thick woolen stockings, oilskin suits, 
sheath knives and a host of other things. Many 
members of the crew, having sold a goodly portion 
of their belongings in Hobart, were in as bad 
straits as we were, and the slop chest did an excel- 
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lent business. There was almost everything to be 
obtained in that slop chest, from braces to shore 
suits, and from tooth-paste to shaving brushes. 
We made good use of it throughout the voyage. 

On the fifth day at sea the whaler, Star I, the 
largest of the group, spoke us early in the morn- 
ing, reporting that despite the most diligent search 
no whales had been seen in the vicinity of Macquarie 
Island. Shortly afterward the top of this barren 
island appeared out of the mist, and we quickly 
came up to it. There behind a narrow island Star 
II and Star III were riding at anchor, and we 
anchored a little distance from them under the lee 
of a high bluff. 


CHAPTER III 
MACQUARIE ISLAND—A NATURAL ZOO 


Macquakiz is an uninhabited hilly island, some- 
what over twenty miles long, with a maximum 
width of three and a half miles, lying about nine 
hundred miles south-southeast of Hobart, as a 
solitary speck in the stormy seas of fifty-five 
degrees south latitude. In actual miles it lies 
nearer New Zealand than Tasmania, but because 
of the prevailing strong westerly winds, it is much 
easier of access from the latter. From the earliest 
days it has been attached as a dependency of Tas- 
mania. It is a wonderland of Subantarctic bird 
and seal life—a natural zoo of penguins, sea birds, 
and sea elephants. Not so many years ago it was 
also the home of the fur seal and various interest- 
ing forms of land bird life, but these have gone 
forever, for the hand of man has lain heavily upon 
the island’s shores. 

The land rises abruptly from the sea except at 
odd places, where strips of boggy beach intervene. 
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The summit of the island is an undulating plateau, 
almost perpetually hidden in mist, at about one 
thousand feet above sea level. This plateau con- 
tains several small lakes, the shores of which are 
very boggy. The island supports no tree growth, 
the only vegetation being rank tussock grass, Ker- 
guelen cabbage, a variety of ferns, moss and 
growths of that nature. The climate is not very 
cold, and neither ice nor snow was to be seen any- 
where during our short visit. 

There is no harbor, and with the prevailing 
bad squally weather, it is very difficult to effect 
a safe landing. Fortunately, the long axis of the 
island points nearly true north and south across 
the direction of the prevailing winds, and thus the 
backbone of hills gives the lee side relative peace, 
compared with the weather side. But the island 
was not born under a lucky star, for the stormy 
roaring western side is much more indented than 
the quiet eastern coast, and whatever semblances of 
a harbor that are to be found, exist on the inac- 
cessible western side. Along the lee coast close 
inshore, a thick line of Antarctic kelp protects the 
beach, serving to reduce the roll of the surf, but also, 
unfortunately, making a boat landing extremely 
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difficult. We found only one small opening 
through which it was possible to steer, and it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that a landing was 
effected on the low narrow stretch of boggy beach, 
which connected the bluff on North Head to the 
island. 

As, wet to the waist, we stepped ashore, we 
suddenly stopped and rubbed our eyes, for behold! 
the first to welcome the Norwegians to this strange 
island of the South were, of all the animals of the 
earth, two big, fat, long-haired horses! Slowly 
and unconcernedly they ambled across the beach 
to stare at the landing party, their long tails drag- 
ging on the sand, their manes in their eyes, and 
a contented look on their old faces. They were very 
quiet and tame, but they would not suffer to be 
closely approached, making off with a great show 
of kicking and rearing if one ventured too near. 
Their comfortable stable, obviously unused, stood 
close by, open to the birds and the four winds. 

Numerous sea elephants lazily lay in the odd 
patches of sunshine on the lee side of the island, 
but across on the weather side their number was 
legion. Everywhere there the great beefy forms 
were lying—in the tussock, on the strips of boggy 
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beach, on the lower sides of the hills. Here and 
there two great twenty-foot long bulls were busily 
engaged in mortal combat, although there did not 
seem to be anything mortal about it, as, reared up 
on their tails, they bellowed lustily into the air and 
lunged their blubbery carcasses heavily and clum- 
sily at each other. Frequently they would miss 
altogether, and would topple over into the grass 
and flop and roll about, making a most comical 
exhibition of themselves. And yet they did not 
appear to see anything amusing in it, but set to the 
“fray” again as quickly as they could. We passed 
the big bulls lying sleeping in the tussock. A huge 
ungainly head adorned with an ugly buffer would 
poke itself out, two big sleepy eyes give a casual 
glance, and Mr. Bull turn over to continue his in- 
terrupted sleep, with maybe a half-hearted bellow 
or a snap of his great jaws to show his con- 
temptuous defiance. 

Evidences of man were everywhere to be seen 
on this isthmus, and the beach around North 
Head,—sealers’ huts and gear, an old decrepit 
cart, a score of barrels of oil, rusty vats, two cheer- 
less galvanized iron huts, and a rather cheerful 
big wooden one protected by a high green mound. 
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These are the remains of the sealers’ and the pen- 
guin-boilers’ work. Close by was the Mawson 
observatory hut, practically empty of stores, but 
in excellent repair. Beneath another high mound 
we could see all that remained of the same expedi- 
tion’s wireless station, sadly dilapidated and open 
to the birds and the beasts. The wireless mast was 
still standing, but nothing could be seen of the 
aerials. Some of the apparatus was missing, and 
much was so rusted and decayed as to be quite 
useless. The Mawson, or Australasian, Antarctic 
Expedition established an observatory station on 
Macquarie Island in 1911-14, during which years 
it rendered them excellent service. Sir Douglas 
Mawson made a detailed survey of the island and 
an exhaustive examination of its natural history. 

There were very few penguins to be seen on 
the isthmus, but there were countless skua gulls 
(the vultures of the Antarctic), albatrosses, mol- 
lyhawks, seagulls, and petrels of all kinds, Maori 
hens (introduced from New Zealand), cormorants, 
and a kind of small duck waddling in the boggy 
patches. A few straggling royal penguins wan- 
dered inquisitively about as if anxious to know our 
business. Farther in along the tussock and Ker- 
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guelen cabbage-covered hills we saw rookeries of 
Victoria and Gentoo penguins, and inland from a 
strip of penguin-covered beach about three miles 
from the landing-place we saw a great rookery of 
squawking little royal penguins. 

A penguin rookery at Macquarie Island is 
a wonderful sight, despite the frightful din 
and the fearsome odor. The penguins wander 
happily and unconcernedly about in their clean 
white jackets and jet black coats, shuffling 
around like so many thousand little Charlie 
Chaplins, hobbling along, gesticulating, bowing, 
squawking, waddling about to meet the strange 
new long-legged “penguins” from the North. 
They are friendly little birds and quite strangers 
to fear, trusting and quaint, pretty and amusing. 
The Victoria penguin is particularly handsome 
with his golden crown and long golden eyebrows. 
One and all come up (or try to come up, rather) 
to welcome the stranger to their shores, like fussy 
old men in dress suits as they bow and wave their 
flippers, gesticulate and squawk with a great 
show of pomposity and fussiness. It seems a dread- 
ful thing that such friendly birds should ever be 
slaughtered in their innocence, merely because their 
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round, fat, little bodies contain oil. They seem 
like children, as indeed they are in their simplicity, 
their friendliness, their love of play and of pretense. 

We did not see a King penguin, as there was not 
time to visit the one known rookery of this kind of 
penguin at Lusitania Bay. Owing to the unre- 
stricted depredations of the sealers and the penguin 
oil procurers very few of these beautiful birds 
remain, but it is earnestly to be hoped that they 
have not, like the fur seal, become extinct on the 
island. Not a trace of a fur seal was seen, nor of 
the wildcats which were introduced by sealers years 
ago to the infinite woe of the smaller bird life of 
the island. The skeleton of a rabbit we found, but 
no sign of a living rabbit. 

During the second day at the island we coaled 
the five whalers for the first time. As we lay at 
anchor they came alongside, one on each side of the 
fore hatch, one on each side right aft, and one on 
the port side amidship. We coaled four at once, 
the method used being to heave up on deck bags of 
coal from the *tween-decks and the tanks, and to 
throw these down a chute on to the whalers’ decks. 
Here members of the whalers’ crews retrieved them, 
at no inconsiderable risk, and slitting the necks 
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of the bags, emptied the contents into the side 
bunkers of their little vessels. The bags had been 
filled by our crew on the way from Hobart. It 
was obvious then that this was a very inefficient 
method of coaling the boats. Many of the bags 
went into the sea as the little vessels surged along- 
side. Later this method was abandoned for one 
even more inefficient. 

The weather during our short stay was very 
bad, with gales and driving rain from the west and 
south, but it was by no means cold (the mean 
annual temperature ranges from thirty-eight 
degrees to forty degress Fahrenheit, its uniformity 
due doubtless to the immense area of sea by which 
the lonely isle is surrounded). ‘The first day a 
westerly gale blew, and the next day a stiff sou’- 
wester came up with hail and sleet. The ship was 
forced to weigh anchor and steam around North 
Head into Hasselborough Bay on the other side 
of the peninsula and directly opposite Buckles Bay. 
That night the weather became worse, and all the 
whalers returned reporting no sign of a spout. 
Ten o'clock on the morning of December seventh, 
we weighed anchor, and, ushered out by a sou’west 
gale, stood slowly away for the great white South. 


CHAPTER IV 
SETTLING DOWN TO THE WHALER’S LIFE 


By tue time we left Macquarie Island the 
Ausiralians had become accustomed to the life 
and had settled down to the twelve hours of 
daily grind, the coffee, and the sweet soups. One 
of them—a tall slim Hobart youth of quiet man- 
ner—was very seriously ill with a heavy chill and 
had been lying in the hospital for some days, while 
friend Bullet and one or two others had not yet 
quite shaken off their seasickness. But they 
strove valiantly against it. A rather amusing inci- 
dent of which poor Bullet was the hero, took place 
while we lay at the island. Bullet’s colossal ignor- 
ance of things nautical was well-known. One of 
the lads who had seen several years’ service in sea- 
going steamships (he held a coastal master’s cer- | 
tificate, although so young), playing upon this 
ignorance, began an argument with Bullet as to 
whether the ship was anchored or not. Bullet 
stoutly maintained, for a while, that it was anchored 
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because he had seen the mate and some of the sailors 
doing something to an anchor on the forecastle 
head. His tormentor, however, maintained more 
stoutly that the ship was not anchored, but merely 
lying still with an anchor out on about sixty 
fathoms of cable. We were lying in one hundred 
and twenty fathoms of water. So vehemently and 
so forcibly did he conduct his argument and such 
grave faces did his confréres bear, that poor Bullet 
was forced reluctantly to believe him. 

Sitting up on his high thwart-ship bunk with 
his dirty boots dangling above the snoring lad in 
the bunk beneath, his wiry hair standing out at all 
angles and an expression of bewilderment on his 
swarthy face, Bullet looked the picture of dejection. 
He did not know whether to believe his compatriot 
or not. He pushed his stodgy hands through his 
black hair until it was even blacker than before. 
He bit his nails. He looked in the dictionary for 
the definition of anchor, but the page had been torn 
out. 

At last, “How does the blooming ship keep 
still?” he burst out. 

A chorus of laughter greeted his query. ‘The 
ship is not still,” said his adversary. “Can’t you 
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feel her rolling about? Ships don’t do that when 
anchored,” and he appealed to the other lads for 
affirmation, which, of course, was readily given. 

But still Bullet was not quite convinced. “Why 
don’t she drift?’ he queried. 

“Because,” was his tormentor’s remarkable 
answer, “the water is very salty here and as soon 
as the engines were stopped the salt gripped the 
barnacles on her bottom and held her. That is why 
ships always stop when their engines are not going, 
only they take longer to stop in other places where 
the water is less salt, and they have to be tied up 
to wharves and things in fresh water ports.” 

And Bullet believed it! 

After we left the island we had to settle down 
to work with a will, but it was not hard to work in 
those latitudes. While the ship was at sea en route 
for the hunting-grounds it was our duty, along 
with about forty or fifty of the other members of 
the crew, to get the coal out of the big oil tanks in 
the lower hold. We Australians, with our Hol- 
lander overseer, or petty officer—whatever he was 
called—worked in the one tank by ourselves most of 
the time, and hard dirty work it was. But it had 
to be done, and done quickly, for if we did not have 
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as many tanks as possible cleared before whaling 
was commenced we would have to suffer for it. 
The method of clearing the tanks at this time was 
by the use of the steam winches on deck. Baskets 
of coal, such as are used in the bunkering of ships, 
were heaved up on deck and tipped into big wooden 
barrows. Four of us worked down in the tank 
filling up the baskets,—a dirty, dusty, backbreak- 
and heartbreaking task,—one drove the winch, 
one stood at the narrow hatch guiding the full 
baskets up and the empty baskets down and tip- 
ping the coal in the barrows, while three others 
wheeled the barrows along the decks and tipped the 
coal down into the midship ’tween-decks bunker. 
This last was the cruelest job of all. In parts the 
decks were wooden and in parts they were steel, 
while it was necessary to wheel the heavy barrow 
up a long narrow plank and down the other side 
through a small alleyway in order to clear the 
raised washboard at the entrance to the midship 
quarters. Steering barrows along this contrivance 
while the ship labored and rolled in the big seas 
was an art, and an art which could not be acquired 
(so we discovered) without the loss of every par- 
ticle of skin from the back of our hands and our 
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elbows. But it was all part of a whaler’s life, al- 
though, to tell the truth, it was a part we had little 
bargained for. 

The most disagreeable feature of this job was 
the dirt. Welsh coal, such as we were handling, 
is abnormally dusty and it pervaded everything, 
despite canvas overalls, oilskins, or whatever else 
we wore in the attempt to keep our bodies reason- 
ably clean. To add to our discomfort water was 
scarce, and we could only get sufficient for one 
wash a day. However, one quickly learns how to 
have a “‘bath” at sea, in two condensed milk tins 
of water, and later on we were always able to melt 
the ice or the snow if the pipes froze or water 
was short. ‘To condense water it was necessary 
to use coal, and with this commodity, which would 
be of paramount importance to us later on, old 
Captain Larsen exercised the strictest economy. 
This was brought home to us one day in a forceful 
manner. 

We were sweeping up the coal around the open 
hatchway where we had been working all day, and 
along the bulwarks what little was there had been 
soaked by the heavy spray breaking aboard. 
Thinking it to be quite useless, one of the boys 
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commenced to shovel it overboard, but before he 
had raised the first shovelful to the level of the 
rail along rushed the boatswain in such a hurry 
that we thought something very serious was amiss. 

“Sonny, sonny, don’t do that,” he called as soon 
as he was close enough. Pointing to Captain Lar- 
sen on the bridge (fortunately he was looking in 
another direction) he said, “If that old fellow up 
there sees you throwing half a shovelful of coal 
into the sea he comes rushing down here like a mad- 
man, ‘We want all this coal,’ he says. “You throw 
it in the bunkers.’ Why, he goes around the deck 
picking up old nails,” the boatswain informed us. 
“He knows what it is to have no coal, no food, and 
no nails,” he concluded, although what use he could 
put the nails to he did not explain. However, we 
took the hint, and no coal ever went over the side. 

While we were engaged in this laborious task 
other members of the crew were rigging the whal- 
ing gear. ‘They rove weird wire purchases on the 
deck, led heavy hawsers through sheave-holes in the 
bulwarks and back aboard again, oiled winches, 
sharpened great knives, scraped queer-shaped lit- 
tle flat-bottomed boats, and occupied themselves 
under the mate’s eagle eye, in all manner of pur- 
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suits, none of which was at all intelligible to us. 
The carpenter—a hardened old veteran of over 
sixty who chewed tobacco all day and never had 
anything to say—and his gang erected a galvan- 
sized iron structure over the mechanically driven 
grindstones on the foredeck (these, we were told, 
were for sharpening the blubber-cutting knives 
later on), while engineers packed the water tank on 
the wireless house in sacking and asbestos so that it 
would be less liable to burst when the water within 
it froze. All these preparations were most inter- 
esting to us, hinting at what we had come ito see. 
The weather had been bad enough before we 
reached Macquarie Island but, bad as it had been, 
it was infinitely worse after leaving that wondrous 
penguin sanctuary. Down there the wild west wind 
roars unchecked around the world, its dominion un- 
challenged even by a chain of mountains, and the sea 
reaches fabulous heights. Our speed was necessarily 
slow to allow the little whalers to keep us in sight, 
and often anxious moments were spent while the 
five tiny white lookout barrels were counted and 
recounted. We flew the Norwegian ensign at the 
foremast head. and the ship’s old name-flag on the 
mainmast head, so that the tops of our masts would 
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be visible to the little fellows afar off, and in the 
rain and hail squalls we sounded our powerful 
siren at frequent intervals to guide them. 

Crossing the sixtieth parallel, a terrific westerly 
gale with raging seas struck the fleet. Big seas 
crashed aboard the mothership, sweeping lines, steel 
ventilators, washports, and minor deck fittings over 
the side in one hopelessly entangled mess, and the 
great thirteen-thousand-ton ship wallowed and 
rolled heavily in the confused sea. Now she buried 
her foredeck right under, until the well decks were 
full of roaring foamy sea; now she rose high on the 
crest of a giant wave, and water gushed and poured 
from every washport and scupperhole and literally 
fell from the wooden ’midships deck; and then she 
rolled her bulwarks right under, scooping up hun- 
dreds of tons of water with each roll. If such were 
the conditions in the big mothership, then how 
fared the little whalers?) We could not see much of 
them in the misty driving squalls—now and again 
a little, black, streaming hull thrown high on a 
foaming crest, the whole length of the keel exposed; 
or a solitary white lookout barrel high on a brown 
mast, peeping at some impossible angle above the 
curling top of a huge roller, to be hurled next mo- 
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ment high into the skies, only to fall again with a 
sickening, uncertain gliding motion down into a 
foam-patched trough. At odd moments in a lull 
there would be hurried anxious countings of these 
little white barrels from the bridge of the mother- 
ship, careful searchings through telescopes of the 
stormy seas, hurried reckonings and calculations, 
short decisive flag signals. 

It was during this storm that Harold Wells, a 
young Tasmanian who shipped at Hobart, was 
caught by a sea, thrown heavily to the deck, and 
stunned. He would surely have lost his life had 
not his trusty mate, “Paddy” McGeever, sole 
representative of Ireland with the fleet, dashed 
bravely to the rescue, and carried his companion’s 
inanimate body across the reeling decks to safety. 

And so two weary days dragged by with a total 
advance of half a degree. But still the five little 
white barrels kept above water close by, and still 
the fleet held on. This fortunately was the final 
bout with the powerful and irascible god of the 
stormy western wind, and on we went through 
quieter seas to do battle with another and stronger 
god, the god of the great white frozen South. 


CHAPTER V 
INTO THE ICE 


ON THE morning of December twelfth, the tem- 
perature, previously plus twelve degrees Centi- 
grade, dropped suddenly to zero, and before noon 
we passed our first iceberg in latitude sixty-three 
degrees south, and longitude one hundred and 
eighty degrees east. This was nine and one-half 
days’ actual steaming from Hobart. It was a long 
high tabular berg, with its otherwise regular sides 
cut in by several deep blue-black caves. It looked 
a pretty welcomer to those frozen seas with its 
pure white sides, and the seas breaking gently into 
the bluey caves, throwing high silvery sprays 
against the crystal ice. It was the herald of count- 
less more bergs—shortly afterward to be seen by 
the twos and threes, and before very long by the 
tens and twenties. 

There were all kinds of icebergs—from the 
long, regular-sided, tabular bergs, recently carved 
from the Barrier, to the reeling old irregular bergs 
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of every conceivable size and shape. One and all 
were wonderfully beautiful, whether in their sym- 
metrical glories, their wonderful abandon of line, 
their natural grace, their curious designs, or their 
beauties of blue and white coloring. ‘There were 
some that seemed but great arches of ice built 
around caves in which every pure and beautiful 
shade of white and blue shimmered and danced, 
waxed and waned; there were bergs with long, 
low, dangerous, submerged ice-feet, across which 
the blue waters gurgled and foamed as they 
lifted on the gentle swell. There were wonder- 
ful, great floating masses of ice resembling, to 
an imaginative mind, cruel cold old bastions, feudal 
castles towered and battlemented in their pride, 
white marble halls, cathedrals; some afar off 
floated ethereally like pure white clouds. One 
heavily rolling berg seemed an old ice-covered ship, 
a derelict come here in the guise of an iceberg to 
finish its days among the very bergs which, per- 
haps, had driven its majestic sea soul to ruin. 
Another, quaintly enough, bore a high straight 
neck surmounted by a queer head, and a pair of 
long icy tusks, which gave to it the uncanny appear- 
ance of some huge white tusked giraffe, a long- 
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necked walrus, or, perhaps, a medieval dragon, or 
even a sea-serpent. Smaller bergs, seen at differ- 
ent angles, resembled crouching lions, sphinxes, 
little ships; others were crystal white islands with 
penguins and seals basking on them, while some 
were just great irregular masses of ice in which 
none could trace the remotest resemblance to any- 
thing on earth except an iceberg. 

It was beautiful indeed to gaze upon those 
wondrous bergs—so beautiful that we forgot all 
about our tribulations in the coal. It was doubly 
worth passing through that sustained torture mere- 
ly to see those glorious creatures of ice. We stood 
upon the forecastle long into the night, drinking 
in with eager eyes the beauteous sights, the like of 
which we had never seen before. We gave as many 
of the bergs as we could a very wide berth, the five 
little fellows following closely in our wake. The 
weather was infinitely better here among the ice. 
The sun shone; there was no wind and very little 
sea and it was comparatively warm. And so on we 
steamed, the mothership picking her way like an 
old hen searching for food in a barnyard with her 
five little chickens following along behind. 

In latitude sixty-four degrees south the first 
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evidences of the dreaded pack were seen, lines of 
light brush and drift ice floating on the berg- 
strewn blue sea, gradually broadening and grow- 
ing until the water appeared as the lines and the 
ice the body of the endless circle of the horizon. 
The first of the real pack was broken on December 
thirteenth (ten and one-half days’ actual steam 
from Hobart), in latitude sixty-five degrees ten 
minutes south longitude, one hundred seventy- 
eight degrees sixteen minutes east, and from then 
onward for seven days the circle of the horizon was 
one ceaseless, unbroken white pall glaring beneath 
the cold low sun twenty-four hours out of the twen- 
ty-four. 

Never shall I forget the rapture with which I 
gazed upon that ice! I felt much as the explorer 
must feel, as he gazes on a new land. It was about 
two o'clock in the morning, but, of course, quite 
daylight, when we broke through the first of the 
pack and my friend, the Danish sailor, called me, 
as he had promised to do, and I went straight on 
deck (I was sleeping in a heavy gray suit as we 
had no proper bedclothes for that latitude, and 
there were none in the slop chest). The sight that 
met my eyes held me spell-bound. We were pass- 
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ing slowly through a belt of broken ice, and the 
open water could be seen ahead. The blocks and 
fragments of ice extended on each side as far as the 
eye could see, while afar off several large bergs 
were apparently entangled in the lighter ice. The 
ice close around the ship was beautifully colored 
with the most wonderful shades of blue and green. 
As our great blunt bow plowed steadily on, 
myriads of blocks of ice were pressed back against 
their comrades, setting up a movement in the mass 
glorious to behold. The scene entranced and held 
me, and I thought no more of sleep. 

At first the floes of ice were not so large— 
about the size of big pavement flags and as per- 
fectly flat, but as we progressed southward they 
grew and grew until each was the size of a long 


_ irregular piece of a city’s widest street, their sides 


fitting closely one into the other and cemented 
together by loose brash ice. Still they steadily grew 
until they reached the size of gardens and parks, 
until finally they became one great solid flat sur- 
face bathed in a glaring white light most trying 
to the eyes, stretching away on every side to the 
distant horizon. Here and there we could see 
lanes of thinner new ice, where water lanes had 
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formed and as quickly frozen over again. ‘This 
ice was five and six feet through and covered with 
a heavy layer of snow. In places it was very much 
thicker, so thick that when the floes were broken 
and forced back by our remorseless green heart- 


sheathed bow their full depth could not be seen as_ 


they crushed into the lighter ice. 

It was not very difficult to force our way 
through this flat ice, some of which was beginning 
to rot, and the mothership crashed along at a 
good rate, with the five little fellows following 
along close behind, but not, as yet, in tow. Their 
job of dodging the broken floes and brash left 
reeling in the big ship’s wake was an extremely 
difficult one as the big floes soon froze together 
behind, and they had no protection at all against 
ice. Still, it was better not to tow them as they 
steered much better and dodged one another and 
the ice with much greater ease unhampered by 
relentless tow ropes bearing them ceaselessly on. 
The mothership was very long and difficult to turn 
quickly, and consequently it was not easy to keep 
her always in the softer ice, and at times she was 
brought to a standstill by what appeared the most 
harmless of soft white floes. 
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The task of piloting her great bulk through 
the pack was a very arduous one, calling for the 
greatest care and a thorough knowledge of ice con- 
ditions. This was carried out efficiently by the 
veteran ice man, Captain Larsen himself, and by 
his ice pilot, Captain Gjertsen, of the Norwegian 
Navy, lent expressly for the purpose. Despite his 
threescore years and more, Captain Larsen 
mounted to the lofty crow’s nest with the agility 
of a boy, and remained there for hours in the pierc- 
ing wind, perched on the edge of the barrel, gazing 
at the ice with a knowing eye, alternately puffing 
at a big cigar and conning the ship. In very bad 
patches both ice pilots worked aloft together while 
the sailing master, Captain Kaldager, navigated 
the vessel from the bridge. Captain Kaldager also 
stood his watch in the crow’s nest at times and 
picked a course through the ice. 

As we forced our way farther into the pack, 
icebergs became scarcer and scarcer, until after a 
few days there was none at all to be seen. The Ant- 
arctic Circle was crossed on December seventeenth 
(a fortnight’s steam from Hobart) —incidentally 
for the first time by a modern whaling fleet, for 
the first time in the Ross Sea since Shackleton’s 
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Aurora left in 1916, and by the largest vessel ever 
to have crossed it. That day the ice became heav- 
ier and instead of the flat variety it was what is 
known to ice men as “hummocked” pack. As far 
as we could see, the surface of the ice was one inde- 
scribable confusion of blocks and lumps of ice, 
cubes and squares, pyramids and columns, pieces 
of ice torn into every possible shape and form, lying 
cemented loosely together in great heaps scattered 
and thrown about in glorious confusion. Some 
mounds of more or less regular blocks resembled, 
more than anything else, a heap of lump sugar 
spilled carelessly on a spotless white table-cloth. 
The beauty of this ice was wonderful. Glorious 
blue shades and shadows mingled with the purest 
white, giving to some of the floes the appearance of 
lovely blue and white flowers. 

But beautiful and wonderful as it certainly 
was, this ice was much more difficult to break 
through than the plainer flat floes, and progress 
was much slower. The five whalers had to be taken 
in tow, one behind the other, and from then on they 
had a most unenviable job trying to dodge the 
broken ice, and to clear the uneven sides of the 
canal cut by the mothership. When a most inno- 
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cent looking belt of ice would stop the mothership 
with a nasty jar, they had a difficult time keeping 
their towlines clear, and avoiding collisions with 
one another. 

When the big ship was stopped by ice, she was 
quickly backed a little way, and then her huge 
bulk was charged and charged again remorselessly 
into the offending ice, until with a great grinding 
and crashing ahead, swishing of brash along the 
sides, and a convulsive shudder of her whole vast 
quivering frame, the ice opened, breaking into a 
hundred pieces. Some of these pieces over-rode 
other floes; some were forced under; others crushed 
their way back and back into the surrounding ice, 
causing cracks, over-ridings and breakings for 
hundreds of yards away. And so, shuddering and 
quivering, vibrating in every rivet, shaking and 
groaning from truck to keel, the great steel ship 
forced her way to the South—slowly enough, it is 
true. 

On December nineteenth, in latitude sixty- 
eight degrees fifty-one minutes south, longitude 
one hundred and seventy degrees twenty minutes 
east, there came one big floe, soft enough to all 
appearance, which not only succeeded in bringing 
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the ship up all standing and throwing the five 
whalers into confusion, but jammed around the 
bows and the whole length of the sides, and held 
the ship fast, not allowing her even to back out with 
the powerful engines going full speed astern. 
Here, then, was a predicament. But no time was 
lost. A gang of men was immediately set to work 
to saw a wide trench in the ice all around the ship, 
so that she would ride free. Their efforts were 
successful, and after five or six hours’ steady back- 
breaking toil, the engines were tried again, and, 
behold! the great ship quivered and shook, and then 
slowly drew back from the imprisoning ice, leaving 
the mark of her bow and sides a clear-cut brand in 
the white floe. While the ship was fast many pen- 
guins and a few seals came to examine this strange 
visitor to their lonely domain, the penguins to chat- 
ter and scamper about, and the seals to hiss and 
spit and go contemptuously to sleep. 

Once clear of this bad belt, the going became 
much easier, flat pack and hummocked ice alter- 
nating, with never an iceberg to be seen. A reward 
of two pounds of tobacco was offered to the man, 
be he sailor, whaler, fireman, or just plain mess 
boy, who first reported a swell, that sure sign of 
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the open sea. Great was the competition, 
and many were the disappointments—water-skies 
proved but snowclouds, swells emanated from 
swelled heads. But at last, as the strain was begin- 
ning to tell, the ice grew thinner, streaks of brash 
appeared, and at length of water. 

On December twentieth a very slight swell was 
visible to the initiated. Next day with the tem- 
perature at minus eight degrees Centigrade, their 
decks covered with ice and snow, and their riggings 
festooned with rime, the little fleet of six vessels 
entered the long-sought open waters of the Ross 
Sea. How strange it was to be in open water 
again, and how thankful we all were! But the voy- 
age had scarcely begun. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


WE saw a few whales spouting in the neighbor- 
hood of the edge of the pack, and stopped for a 
time to try to catch them. The five whalers, with 
the cruel bomb-headed harpoons protruding from 
the guns in their bows, steamed away and scouted 
the ice-strewn sea for miles around. They never 
went out of sight, and despite the fact that a mag- 
nificent big blue whale rose to blow within a cable’s 
length of the ship, not a harpoon was fired—for the 
simple reason that a narrow belt of heavy ice lay 
between the whalers and their prey. They were 
not strong or powerful enough to break through 
the ice, and even if they could have accomplished 
that they could not have brought the whale back to 
the mothership. They could have fired and per- 
haps killed, but the ice was so thick that there was 
very great risk of the harpoon lines being caught in 
the floes, cut and lost. No matter in which direc- 
tion a stricken whale dived it was bound to carry 
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the attacking whaler on to the ice, so that at least 
harpoon and line would be lost if no greater dam- 
age were done. Harpoons and lines are valuable, 
so we reluctantly left the whale at that particular 
spot, and turned our attention to coaling the little 
whalers for their cruise to the Bay of Whales. 
Coaling the whalers was an interesting under- 
taking. All hands in the little craft—firemen, 
engineers, sailors, mate and cook, turned to to get 
dusty coal in the bunkers as quickly as possible and 
to wash their charges clean again. As soon as that 
task was over the stewards used to come aboard 
our ship to get their stores—tins of margarine, 
cases of dog biscuits, kegs of flour, cases of brandy, 
tins of bullybeef, and so forth—which they threw 
down to the skippers on their bridges, while the 
members of the crew came aboard to stretch their 
legs and to talk with their friends in the mother- 
ship. The little shaggy black dog from Star III 
used always to be one of the first on our decks 
where he enjoyed to the full his welcome run, and 
made friends with our sailors and our cooks—these 
last his particular cronies. The crews of the 
whalers looked forward to these visits to the moth- 
ership, for they were like a stretch ashore for them. 
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The skippers of the five whalers were most 
interesting men. There were Nielsen and Moewik, 
for Stars IV and V,, two round cheery-faced, high- 
cheeked Norsemen with unquenchable humor and 
unquenchable thirsts; and then there was Hartvig- 
sen, of Star III, a wild and care-free individual, 
tall and lean of frame with something of the born 
leader in him which made his frostbitten hard- 
headed old crew serve him like dogs and love him, 
too. Then there was Iversen, of Star II, a quiet 
unassuming man who thought of nothing but whales 
and who never “‘passed remarks.” And then came 
Pettersen, a great fellow, of Star I—a man who 
had spent his grown hard life in whalers and float- 
ing oil refineries. In their heavy, gray, double- 
breasted suits, fur-lined leather caps, red and white, 
Iceland guernseys, and felt-lined, high leather 
boots, they were picturesque men, with something 
of the air of the old pirates about them. On the 
bridges of their tiny charges they looked their 
best—reliant, resourceful, ready for anything, 
masters of all they surveyed. But ashore they were 
for the most part, poor, unwieldy objects, as are 
most sailors. 

It was a beautiful day as we cleared the pack. 
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The sun shone warm and bright in the cloudless 
blue sky, low enough it is true, but not as yet de- 
void of warmth. Although it was piercingly cold 
it was not unpleasant—the steady cold was health- 
ful, invigorating and seemed to sap the tiredness 
from one. Indeed, had it not been for the ice that 
we could see, one might have thought we were 
about to enter the southeast trades instead of being 
headed for the Great Ice Barrier, and within 
twelve hundred miles of the South Pole. 

After the whalers had been coaled and we were 
under way, a gang of us were given an awful 
job. No more coal could be taken out of the tank 
in which we were working for the time being as the 
bunkers were full, so five of the Tasmanians and a 
little Norwegian deckboy were set at work to clean 
down the sides of the tank and the stringers. At 
ordinary times that would have been a dirty job 
but it would not have been an extraordinarily dif- 
ficult one, as we could have swept the worst of the 
coal off first and then have brought a hose into 
play. But in those latitudes it was a nightmare. 
Not only dust but also great pieces of the coal were 
frozen fast to the sides, so closely that not the frac- 
tion of a square inch of the steel could be seen. 
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Every piece of this coal had to be chipped off, and 
as quickly as it was freed layers of frost and ice 
half an inch thick formed, the minute particles of 
coal dust being imprisoned beneath. To add to the 
difficulties of the job the ship was rolling slightly, 
making our precarious perches high on the string- 
ers very dangerous, for we were some fifteen or 
twenty feet above the steel floor of the ship and 
there was nothing to stop us from falling except 
our one hand grip of the icy stringers, while we 
worked with the free hand striving to loosen the 
coal. The little Norwegian was scared almost out 
of his skin as he was sitting upon the top stringer 
whistling away and belting at a big piece of ice and 
coal, without the slightest care whether he loosened 
it or not. A small floe of ice which had been pushed 
aside by the vessel’s bow struck the side of her hull 
just where the youngster (he was only fifteen 
years old) was at work, giving him a great jolt. 
That disgusted him so that he climbed straightway 
down from his lofty perch, chose a good spot, dug a 
niche in the slack coal lying in the bottom of the 
tank, crawled in and went to sleep. Old Hans, our 
overseer that day, was a good old chap and did not 
happen to be looking when this occurred. 
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After we crossed Antarctic Circle we had no 
night. It was light for the twenty-four hours of 
the day. We found this queer state of affairs very 
easy to become accustomed to, and very pleasant. 
It was one of inestimable value to our photog- 
raphers, though, strange to say, these were few. 
We could take our snaps equally well by “night” as 
by day; better, in fact, for we had to work all day. 
Poor old Snow, who had been in hospital when we 
left Macquarie Island,was now quite recovered and 
many times each day he cursed the luck that had 
brought him away from civilization with a fine 
camera but no films, and a tooth-brush but no 
paste. One fact very noticeable about the mid- 
night sun was that during the period of perpetual 
daylight we never felt really tired, no matter what 
hour of the day or night we might be called for 
duty. Of course it was no easy matter to leave 
one’s bunk (it never is) but once that was over we 
used to feel fit for anything except cleaning down 
the stringers. The perpetual light was, however, a 
sore trial for the eyes and more than one of the boys 
suffered severely. 

It was now rapidly approaching Christmas and 
we were getting everything as clean as possible for 
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the celebration of that all-important festival. We 
scrubbed and scrubbed and scrubbed at our quar- 
ters; we turned our bunks inside out; we washed 
down the walls, and we painted the doors and the 
bulkhead. Two of us were given time off for this 
work for the Norwegians believe strongly in the 
upkeep of Christmas. Often, when we were en- 
gaged in this work the sailing master, Captain 
Kaldager, came down to see how we were getting 
on. He always took the kindliest interest in the 
welfare of the “foreigners” and thought no effort 
too great to insure that we were comfortable, warm 
and well-fed. 


CHAPTER VII 
TO THE BARRIER 


It was very strange to find ourselves in open 
sea again after so much solid white ice. We had 
almost come to think there would be no more open 
sea, as we watched the great ice-floes freeze to- 
gether as we came through the pack. If the water 
could freeze to solid ice again so quickly what would 
happen during the long cold months of our stay at 
the Great Ice Barrier? Such were the thoughts 
that could not be kept from our minds, but—and 
this is a very great “but”—there was a season of 
summer to pass and rot the ice before our fleet 
turned north again; there were storms and bliz- 
zards to come and break up the pack, a prevailing 
southeast wind and a southerly current to take the 
broken ice out to sea, where it would melt much 
more quickly. 

These things we—the uninitiated—did not 
know, but Captain Larsen knew them. He knew 
that just as long as it was safe for us to lie in the 
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harbors of the Barrier, until the new winter’s ice 
began to form solidly in those harbors and along 
the Barrier edge itself, it was safe to expect a rea- 
sonably good passage through the pack. But this 
is digression. 

On December twenty-first, three weeks after 
leaving Hobart, we entered the Ross Sea, and for 
three days we steamed through the brown-tinted 
open water. The Ross Sea, discovered by the Eng- 
lish naval captain, Sir James Clark Ross, in his 
ships Hrebus and Terror in 1841, is a big body of 
water, roughly the size of the North Sea. It is 
bounded on the west by the mountainous coast of 
Victoria Land, on the south by the cliffs of the 
Great Ice Barrier and King Edward VII Land, 
and on the east by vast unknown tracts of ice, and 
land, too, in all probability—no one knows what 
lies to the east. Across its bottleneck from Cape 
Adare in Victoria Land away east to the unknown 
lies always, or almost always, a great protecting 
belt of thick pack-ice, stretching hundreds of miles 
to the north. In beyond this pack the Ross Sea is 
practically ice-free, except for odd bergs and pack 
along the coast of Victoria Land and heavy pack 
along the Barrier edge. The reasons why it is an 
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open sea would seem to be that, first, since ice 
can not form into pack unless given reasonably 
calm conditions, no matter what the temperature 
may be, the immense area of the Ross Sea would 
alone prevent its ever wholly freezing over; sec- 
ond, it is subject to too many gales and blizzards, 
which quickly break whatever ice does form, and 
again, the prevailing wind is southeasterly, and 
blows all the ice away to the north. The water of 
the Ross Sea is very salt, probably because so much 
ice has been formed in it and blown away to the 
north. 

Since its first discovery the Ross Sea has been 
the haunt of the Antarctic explorer and the seeker 
of the Pole. Here Scott, Amundsen, Shackleton, 
Borchgrevink, Mawson, Wilson, Colbeck and 
many other intrepid explorers have been, and not 
so very far away lie in everlasting peace and rest 
the bodies of the immortal heroes, Robert Falcon 
Scott, R.N., Doctor E. A. Wilson, Captain Oates, 
Lieutenant Bowers and Seaman Evans, the five 
members of the ill-fated British Polar Party of 
1911-12. The bones of many more fine brave men 
lie scattered on these icy shores, buried beneath the 
endless winters’ ice and snow. 
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This, then, was the sea that was disturbed for 
the first time by the keels of a whaling fleet as the 
Sir James Clark Ross and the five whalers came 
out of the pack a few days before Christmas, 1923, 
and steamed down for the Barrier. After two 
full days in the open sea, pack-ice was met again, 
this time the Barrier pack itself. Though not 
solid, this pack was heavy, thick and very danger- 
ous, and for a day we skirted its edge seeking an 
easy place through which to break, and also hoping 
to find Star IT, which had been lost to sight, ahead, 
the first day in the Ross Sea. But there was no 
easy place, and there was no sign of Star II. At 
this time no serious apprehensions were felt, and it 
was decided to push on to the objective, the Bay 
of Whales, in the hope that the missing whaler 
had found a way through the ice and was already 
awaiting our arrival. 

Accordingly the mothership’s head was steered 
straight into the thickest part of the ice, and with 
the four little fellows following closely behind, 
in she slowly went through this, the last of the pack. 
Skilfully conned by Captains Larsen and Gjertsen 
alternately in the lookout, she dodged all the big- 
ger floes, and they were legion. She brushed 
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contemptuously aside the smaller pieces and broke 
through some of the softer floes around which a 
way could not be found. Some of this pack was 
very solid. ‘There were many great floes fully 
acres in area, their perfectly flat, regular surfaces 
standing as high as twelve or fifteen feet out of 
the water, their glimmering green-white bottoms 
glinting wickedly deep down in the clear depths. 
Their clean-cut sides were marked with strata of 
alternate layers of ice and snow, which were easily 
distinguished. Some of them would have been 
ideal skating rinks and tennis courts, but they were 
no friends of ours, as we sadly found to our cost. 
Navigating through this labyrinth of big floes 
and bergs, each large and wicked enough to sink 
the biggest ship afloat, was an extremely difficult 
task, especially with such a long and heavy ship 
as ours. She was not built for quick turning and 
rapid movements. She was far too long and heavy 
for that. So into one of these great “skating rinks” 
floes she collided, but, fortunately, she was going 
very slowly and only bumped her nose gently (as 
such bumps go) into the solid wall of ice, shivered 
and shuddered violently from truck to keel, threw 
every man off his feet, rose up slightly at the nose, 
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stopped dead, and fell gently back into the sea 
again. 

But it was a nasty knock, despite its gentleness. 
It shook some of the rivets loose, and started a 
leak in one of the fore tanks. Before long there 
were eight feet of water in this tank, but that 
troubled nobody except the hard old diver, who 
could see the prospect of some very cold work in 
the near future. But even he did not seem to mind 
much. Norwegians take their troubles as they 
come, and are quite philosophic about them. 

After this accident we held .on steadily and 
undismayed, and not many hours later came unex- 
pectedly to the inner edge of the pack and entered 
the narrow stretch of sea lying between the ice 
and the high cliffs of the Great Ice Barrier itself. 
How beautiful it all was!) The day was Christmas 
Five, the sun shone gloriously in a cloudless blue 
sky, the temperature hovered around zero, and 
there was no wind. Provided one was well muffled 
up, it was quite warm, and, indeed, pleasant to 
walk the decks admiring the wonderful sight we 
were so fortunate to see. And yet there was some- 
thing sinister, something unwelcoming and vaguely 
warning in those pure white cliffs, sun kissed and 
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blue-sea bathed as they were. Even on first im- 
pressions there was no note of friendliness, as their 
miles and miles of seemingly interminable length 
swept by. 

The Great Ice Barrier of the South is to all 
appearances absolutely flat on top, and when first 
seen from a little distance the cliffs seem quite 
regular; seem to fall sheerly, abruptly, into the sea. 
But on the better acquaintance of some months’ 
close association one finds they are not regular and 
do not always fall abruptly into the sea, nor are 
they as changeless as they first appear. Far from 
it! The face of the Great Barrier is an ever-chang- 
ing, ceaselessly-altering face of moods and pas- 
sions—it seems to reflect the cruel thoughts of the 
great god of the Frozen South. 


CHAPTER VIII 
AT THE OCEAN'S END—THE MISSING WHALER 


Late in the afternoon of Christmas Eve the 
Sir James Clark Ross and Stars I, III, IV and V 
arrived at the Bay of Whales in nearly seventy- 
nine degrees south, the farthest point to which it 
is possible for a ship to go, and whence Roald 
Amundsen sought the Pole in the summer of 1911. 
The bay was completely ice-covered, and noth- 
ing was to be seen of Amundsen’s Framheim, nor 
was there the sign of a whale nor a trace of the 
missing Star II. The Bay of Whales is not a bay; 
it would be better described as a bight, for it has 
no semblance to a harbor even when free of ice. 
It is marked by sudden break and turn in the face 
of the Great Barrier, the otherwise unindented 
face turning suddenly, without any warning sign, 
at almost a right angle to the south, going back so 
far that we found it impossible to distinguish the 
Barrier edge from the solid pack so fierce was the 
bright light in which all was bathed. On the 
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eastern side, miles away, the Barrier edge could 
be distinguished trending to the northeast and then 
almost due east. . 

As we approached our ice-covered objective 
two strange black objects moving on the bay ice 
attracted the attention of all hands. Could they 
be men? We wondered. Were they Mackintosh 
and Hayward, who had been thought lost in the 
treacherous ice of McMurdo Sound during Sir 
Ernest Shackleton’s 1914-17 expedition? We 
thought that they might not have been lost and 
had been able to get to Framheim, where they 
should have been able to exist on what Amundsen 
had left of his stores years before. They might 
have been able to pick up some of the depots they 
had laid on the Barrier surface en route to the Bay 
of Whales, we reckoned, and so have sustained 
existence. The two objects were tall, about the 
size of men, and amazingly like them. Our excite- 
ment was at fever heat; I thought I had the 
sensation of the year—but our “men” were Em- 
peror penguins! Two great, fat Kmperors, they 
were, standing solemnly watching the arrival of 
they knew not what into their hitherto undisputed 
realm. Probably they thought our ships were some 
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new kind of icebergs, but anyway they displayed 
not the slightest fear. 

The mystery of the penguins cleared, we turned 
our thoughts to the missing Star II. We had 
reckoned upon finding her waiting for us at the 
bay, perhaps with a whale or two in tow. It was 
a cruel disappointment to the old captain to find 
his whaler missing and not the spout of a whale to 
be seen. There was not even a killer within miles— 
nothing but ice and surly water. Now for the first 
time fears were felt and openly expressed for the 
little whaler. Was she caught in the ice, or had 
she, in some unguarded moment, collided with a 
floe and gone swiftly to her doom? These and 
countless similar doubts threw a gloom over the 
Christmas festivities of the fleet. Gaily decorated 
Christmas trees lost half their jolly look, smiles 
were but poor attempts at make believe, voices of 
greeting, sincere and deep-felt enough, lost their 
cheerful ring. 

The four remaining whalers came alongside us 
as soon as our engines were stopped (we did not 
anchor), and shortly afterward Stars IV and V set 
off along the Barrier edge in the anxious search 
for their fellow, while Star I waited only that she 
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might have her wireless fitted on her. That done, 
one of our operators went aboard and she steamed 
away, bound for the outside of the Barrier pack, 
while Stars IV and V searched the inside stretches. 
In that way it was hoped there would be no possibil- 
ity of Star IT, if still afloat, remaining unseen. 

It was imperative that the mothership should 
waste no time at the Bay of Whales. The neigh- 
borhood was too dangerous, for at any time a 
sudden storm might well spring up and drive the 
Barrier pack down upon her. There would be 
‘no refuge if such a storm should come, and our 
position would be most unenviable. It was useless 
for us to stay at the inhospitable spot, for the sim- 
ple reason that ours was a commercial voyage, and 
we had to find the whales. But it would be unsafe 
to leave the rendezvous without having found Star 
II, as after we had left she might escape from 
wherever she was imprisoned, reach bay and seeing 
nothing, think the rest of the fleet to be lost. So it 
was decided that a depot should be laid on the bay 
ice, with instructions to the missing whaler should 
she come for them. Accordingly Star III (Hart- 
vigsen’s battered charge) was loaded with coal, 
provisions and sledges, and sent in to lay a depot 
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far in on the bay ice. Many men from the mother- 
ship went ashore to haul the sledges, and all night 
long (one writes “night,” though it was broad day- 
light) the heavy, back-breaking drudgery went on. 
All through the night of Christmas Eve, and well 
on into Christmas Day, four men harnessed to a 
sledge trudged backward and forward over the 
snow-covered ice. The surface was terrible for 
this work; one sank into the soft snow half-way to 
the knees, while the sledge runners, wretched 
things, persisted in driving through the snow in- 
stead of gliding over it. With the continuous trudg- 
ing to and fro, the snow was soon churned up into 
slush, and the persistent drag and trudge in the 
sledge harness became a dreadful nightmare indeed. 
Our thigh muscles felt as if about to burst, our 
backs as if stretched upon a rack, our arms like 
lead, while we experienced the strange sensation 
of being uncomfortably hot in the body, and yet 
with our fingers, feet and faces tingling and smart- 
ing from the cold. If this was what was meant by 
Antarctic sledging, then one could faintly realize 
what Scott, Shackleton, Amundsen and all their 
lion-hearted men must have gone through! One’s 
courage shrinks from the dreadful picture. 
82 
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A big depot was made at the appointed place 
and marked by a Norwegian flag high on a bamboo 
pole. And so, incidentally, on Christmas Day, . 
1923, the Norwegian flag flew farther north and 
farther south than any other flag. North it flew 
on Amundsen’s ship, the Maud, drifting across the 
North Polar basin, and south it flew at its old 
headquarters, the Bay of Whales. At the depot 
were left tons of coal in sacks, four cases of bis- 
cuits, a keg of salt beef, a keg of flour, preserved 
meat, milk, sugar, coffee, concentrated soup and 
sundry other provisions, and also a bottle contain- 
ing instructions to Captain Iversen, tied on the 
flagstaff. Late that night the three search- 
ing whalers returned with no tidings of their 
missing sister. Now it became imperative to leave 
the Bay of Whales, as the pack might close in at 
any time, and catch us. So at midnight, under a 
bright sun, the mothership turned her head for the 
north again, and, followed by the four remaining 
whalers, was soon once more in the throes of the 
difficult navigation of the ice. 

As soon as the mothership and the four 
whalers—Star I, III, IV and V— had completed 
the dangerous navigation of the Barrier pack and 
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arrived once more in the open water of the Ross 
Sea, the four little fellows were sent off to search 
for their missing sister, Star II. Acting sepa- 
rately they scouted the edge of the ice as far to the 
east and west as it was possible, but found neither 
trace nor sign of the vessel’s whereabouts; nor did 
they see any place where it might be at all easy to 
break into the pack. 

When this report was brought back by all four, 
fears for the safety of the missing vessel and her 
crew became much stronger, and it was generally 


thought that Star II had gone to her doom. Hopes 
were not abandoned altogether, and it was intended, 
to bunker the whalers, and then the whole fleet was 


to search the entire area of the Ross Sea, along 


the Barrier itself, inside and outside the Barrier. 


pack, and along the coast of Victoria Land to 
McMurdo Sound. Accordingly, at midnight on 
the night of Boxing Day the work of coaling the 
four whalers was commenced, and carried on cease- 
lessly through the early hours of the next morning. 

But toward the hour of three a. M., one hopeful, 
keen-sighted Norseman raises his head from his 
task for a moment to scan the sea, his eagle gaze 
fixed on something he sees over the ice to the south. 
And then another and another quietly look in that 
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direction, all hoping against hope, but none daring 
to speak aloud his thoughts. And what is it at 
which they gaze so earnestly? It is but a solitary 
dark cloud hovering uncertainly in the white glare 
over the ice. But, see! It drifts; it moves slowly 
and regularly, and there is no wind! Can it be— 
joyful thought—not a cloud, but smoke? It is 
smoke which can rise but from one source. It is 
the missing Star II. 

In a few moments the little white barrel, 
thought to be so far beneath the waves, is visible 
on its high brown mast, and then the long thin fun- 
nel, belching forth black smoke into the quiet air, 
and the lifeboats, the bridge—finally, the decks 
and the black hull itself come into view. -And thus, 
miraged up so that she appears to be steaming 
over the ice, and not picking her steps carefully 
through it, the long-lost whaler quickly makes her 
way out of the last of the pack, and, entering the 
blue open water, is soon once more alongside the 
mothership. Our decks are lined with men—all 
hands have come out to witness the return of their 
lost one, and as she draws alongside at her allotted 
berth she is greeted with a rousing cheer—the first 
and only one of the voyage. Norwegians are not 
given to the exhibition of their feelings. But soon 
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the excitement is over; comrades greeted, questions 
answered, explanations made, and the work of 
coaling the whalers proceeds, though not now so 
that they may search for the missing vessel, but 
so that they may hunt for whales. Before long 
Star II takes her place under the tip as if she were 
just returned from a short hunting cruise, and 
the work of coaling her goes along methodically, 
quietly and quickly. 

It appears that she had tried to negotiate the 
Barrier pack alone, finding what Captain Iversen 
had thought to be an easy place, and she had been 
caught and imprisoned for six days. Coal and 
food were beginning to run short over Christmas, 
and it was only the day before she returned that 
the ice unexpectedly opened and she was able to 
escape with just sufficient coal left to take her to 
the rendezvous—the Bay of Whales. She was on 
her way there when she saw the mothership. 
Christmas had not been as cheerful a festival as 
it should have been with her crew, but they made 
the best of a bad job and were never down-hearted, 
despite the fact that the imprisoning ice was likely 
at any time to crush in upon them and grind their 
little ship to scrap iron in its cold strong grasp. 
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CHAPTER IX 
AN ANTARCTIC CHRISTMAS 


AND now I must retrace my steps a little in 
order to describe our Christmas in the Great White 
South, as it has been rightly called. Of the eleven 
Australians (including, of course, the Irishman 
whom we considered an Australian) ten volun- 
teered to go with the depot-laying party into the 
Bay of Whales; so that was how we spent our 
Christmas Eve and part of Christmas. It was 
indeed strange to usher in Christmas Day in bright 
sunlight—in that we were more fortunate than 
most people. We enjoyed the romp ashore with 
the depot-layers, for there were ample volunteers 
and the men from Star IIT lent a hand. As we 
had only two sledges in which no more than four 
men were required at any time, we had plenty of 
leisure and we made good use of it. We had not 
been on the ice very long before a few Adelie pen- 
guins appeared from nowhere, and about half an 
hour after Star III tied up to the edge of the ice 
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there were about forty of the self-assertive, con- 
fident, fearless little birds, all scurrying around 
apparently in a frenzy lest they should miss any 
of the strange sight. Now and again one or two 
followed by others at a respectful distance would 
come right up to a party of the Norwegians and 
flapping their little flappers at a great speed 
seem most anxious to converse with us. Romp- 
ing happily about, or perched up on their stubby 
tails and webbed feet with a gentlemen-of-the- 
jury expression, they remained most interested 
spectators of the night’s work. 'They were very 
friendly little birds and never showed any sign of 
fear or even of timidity. They seemed to consider 
us some new queer kind of penguin—unless they 
were at least seven years old, they had never seen 
men before—and treated us accordingly. They 
were rather mystified, however, about the little 
black pup from Star III, which, of course, was 
enjoying its run in the snow-covered ice along with 
the rest of us. 

It was most amusing to watch the inquisitive 
little penguins examining young Tommy (for such 
was the dog’s name) and discussing the strange 
creature among themselves. At first they were 
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rather inclined to give him a wide berth, but poor 
Tom was twice as afraid of them as they were of 
him. Apparently, strange birds, they were not 
long in discovering this fact, for a few of them 
shuffled over to the shaggy pup who, too fright- 
ened to move, stood and waited for them. They 
stopped for a while about a yard from him and 
gazed solemnly upon the stranger, who, in turn, 
cast a timorous brown eye upon them and won- 
dered whether it would be best to bolt for his life 
or stay and eat some of them. As the little black 
and white human-like rascals noticed that 'Tommy 
made no show of hostility they ambled up closer 
and stalked around him, while the others had gradu- 
ally gathered around. At length one, in his anxiety 
to see what the hairy stranger was made of, gave 
him a good nip in the ribs. That was too much for 
Tommy and with one wild yell he leaped into the 
frosty air and bolted, the affrighted penguins 
scurrying away in all directions. Tommy gave 
them a wide berth after that. 

There was a troupe of Emperor penguins there, 
too, and we had a look at them. After we had been 
ashore about three hours, Captain Gjertsen, who 
was in charge of the party, remembered that the 
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doctor had asked him to get one of the Kmperors 
and to bring it back alive. No sooner had he 
remembered the doctor’s request than we tried to 
gratify it, but that was not so easy! After a long 
chase some five or six of us cornered a magnificent 
big penguin standing about four feet, six inches 
high and as strong as a powerful man (though we 
did not know that, then). One of the lads grappled 
with the burly Emperor, but beat a hasty and un- 
dignified retreat when the bird dealt him a blow 
with its strong flapper which all but knocked him 
out. We were more wary after that. Two of us 
tried to wrestle with the bird in the endeavor to 
throw it to the ice so that we could tie its feet 
together, but a snap of its iron jaws came per- 
ilously near a portion of one’s anatomy and we 
got out of the way in a hurry. There was nothing 
for it but to throw a coal-sack over the bird’s 
beautiful head. We were sorry we had to take 
such a step in the interests of science, but it had 
to be done. Even with the heavy bag imprisoning 
its head it was all that three of us could do to handle 
the struggling Emperor. Its strength was amaz- 
ing. 

We had races in the snow, and jumping con- 
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tests. When interest flagged in them we turned 
our attention to cock-fighting, that is, two boys, 
each mounted on the back of another boy, grappled 
and wrestled to see who could throw the other the 
greater number of times. This was a very enjoy- 
able sport and warmed us thoroughly. However, 
after the depot had been made we were not sorry 
to go aboard Star III with our sledges, and steam 
back to the mothership. We arrived at our quar- 
ters at five o'clock on Christmas morning, in 
glorious sunshine. We found that festivities were 
just over. For Norsemen keep Christmas on 
Christmas Eve, and but for one or two stray be- 
whiskered figures still staggering about everybody 
was asleep. 

And what a sight the messroom was! ‘The 
four great wooden tables and the floor were lit- 
tered with nut shells, orange peels, remains of 
apples and of pears, banana skins, mugs and a few 
empty bottles. On the table nearest the bows stood 
a small Christmas tree, brought from Norway. 
It was decorated with pretty colored candles and 
gay baubles of all descriptions while on the upper 
branches were the flags of the various nationalities 
in the crew—Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, 
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German, Australian, Irish and New Zealand (for 
Captain Hooper, representative of the New 
Zealand Government was with us). The Irish 
flag was a work of art, but the artist had madvert- 
ently painted in a Jew’s harp instead of the golden 
harp of Erin! 

On the table nearest our cabin were ten big 
mugs of brandy or some such drink, bowls of nuts, 
oranges, apples, and three or four plain Christmas 
cakes, so we sat ourselves down to a royal banquet. 
That over—it was not over until there was not so 
much as a nut to be seen—we adjourned to our 
cabin feeling in the kindliest of good moods. In each 
of our bunks, we were greatly surprised to find a 
present from Captain Larsen. For those who 
smoked there were packets of cigarettes, cigars and 
tobacco, and for the non-smokers (six of the eleven 
did not smoke, strange to say) there were heavy 
woolen socks and mittens, and leather belts. We 
were thankful though greatly taken aback, for we 
had not thought that the old captain was even 
cognizant of our existence. 

How the next two or three hours passed I can 
not say. It must suffice that a Norwegian, a par- 
ticular friend of ours, came into our cabin with an 
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apparently inexhaustible stock of bottles of some 
fiery mixture. “Brandvin,” or “brendvin” I think 
he called it, but anyway it went down easily and 
tasted very nice. Of this we quaffed many mug- 
fuls; we sang in English, Norwegian, Swedish and 
Gaelic, all joining in the chorus without the 
slightest worry over whether or not we knew the 
language in which the songs were being sung. I 
have a hazy recollection of the occupants of the 
next cabin banging on the bulkhead, and of startled 
faces looking through the doorway. At length we 
slept; for how long I can not say. ~ 

We arose about four o’clock in the afternoon 
to find the ship slowly under way, and the white 
sun shining brightly, low in the blue sky. It was 
a beautiful day. No one worked. The mates and 
the engineers had shaved and had adorned them- 
selves with collars and ties. How strange they 
seemed in that attire! With heads uncovered, 
gloveless and divested of our coats we walked the 
deck, for it was not cold. The air was beautiful 
and fresh, healthy and life-giving. There was no 
wind from off the ice, so we could uncover our ears 
without fear of frostbite. Some of the sailors had 
an old graphophone in action on the fore deck, so 
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we listened to the beautiful old Norwegian melo- 
dies to our souls’ content. 

In the evening a young greaser who lived with 
the firemen and trimmers in the poop came down 
to our quarters with his big trekspil, a beautiful 
Norwegian accordeon with six rows of keys. He 
was a master of this instrument, and we had a most 
enjoyable evening of music. All hands came down 
to our big messroom and sat enchanted, drinking 
in the melodies which reminded them so much of 
home. It was a wonderful scene. Big, bearded, 
heavy-limbed fair sons of Vikings sat at those 
tables; anxious-faced Germans, shattered in the 
war, golden-haired, blue-eyed Danes, quiet Hol- 
landers, cheery Swedes and wondering Tasmanians 
sat together in little groups, all drinking in the 
music while the slight young greaser skilfully 
played tune after tune. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE FIRST WHALE 


Wuen Star II returned we completed the 
work of coaling the five whalers with all possible 
speed. We were lying-to outside the Barrier pack, 
about ninety miles from the edge of the Barrier 
itself. When the work of coaling them was done 
the whalers set off in different directions scouring 
the sullen surface of the sea for signs of whales, 
were they blue whales, fin whales, sperm whales, or 
merely humpbacks. A few spouts were seen in 
the distance that day (Boxing day), but before the 
whalers could get near enough for a shot the 
blubbery monsters had departed. The mothership 
steamed along slowly with the little fellows so that 
they would waste no time in towing in their catches 
to her. ‘The sea here was remarkably free of ice, 
and the hunt for whales went straight on through 
the “night,” illuminated by the light of the sun, 
although with no success. Early on the morning 
of December twenty-eighth the whalers, looking 
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very businesslike with their little gray harpoon 
guns ready for action, came alongside us for a time, 
while their captains conferred with Captain Larsen 
and Kaldager. However, while they were confer- 
ring five or six spouts were noticed a few miles to 
the north, and the alarm being given the captains 
were quickly at their posts. 

Instantly the five little hunters sped to action, 
each of the five captains striving for the honor 
of killing the first whale in the Ross Sea. Sepa- 
rating, the whales cruised off in different direc- 
tions, sounding repeatedly, and changing course 
while under water. Although not so in fact, it 
seemed that they knew they were hunted and in 
danger, and, despite rapid turnings, flanking move- 
ments, anxious searchings, reckonings, quick 
backings, hurried swings, the five little whalers 
could not get within range. The truth, of course, 
was that the whales were hungry and anxiously 
searching for food. They gave not the slightest 
heed to the little steamers dashing around on the 
surface. And so the merry game went on for hour 
after hour. Once a magnificent big bull blue whale 
rose within a stone’s throw of the mothership and 
lay lazily rolling on the surface for fully five min- 
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utes. But there was no hunter near, and he slowly 
dived and disappeared from sight again, only to 
reappear some moments later right under the stern 
of Star I. Star I was slow to turn, and could not 
swing around in time to bring her gun to play, so 
lay quietly waiting for him to rise and blow again 
somewhere within range. But this he never did— 
he was miles away next time he spouted. It is an 
exasperating game—this hunting of hungry whales, 
and calls for the exercise of superhuman patience 
and forbearance. It is not so easy as it looks. 

At length, not a quarter of a mile from the 
mothership, a big bull rose to blow less than twenty 
yards away, directly in front of the waiting Star 
II’s deadly gun. Captain Iversen, who seemed 
possessed of an intuitive knowledge of the move- 
ments of whales (hungry or otherwise) under 
water, had been long waiting, maneuvering his ship 
for this chance, and was standing ready on the little 
sparred platform behind the cruel gray gun. His 
left hand grasped the metal stock which swung the 
gun easily on its oiled bearings, and his right fore- 
finger lightly clasped the trigger. Quietly and 
surely he took long and careful aim at the inter- 
minable gray flank slowly turning before him. At 
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last his forefinger twitched ever so slightly, and 
with a boom and a roar, a deluge of flying, twisted 
pads, a reek of explosive, the great shell-pointed 
steel harpoon flew out, and in a flurry of boiling 
foam the stricken leviathan sounded deep into the 
depths, in a terrible effort to rid himself of the 
burning steel. But his doom was sealed. 

Despite the explosion in his body of the soft 
iron shell with which the harpoon is tipped, the 
great monster refused to die. As long as he could 
he remained below, struggling madly to free him- 
self, but at length he was forced to the surface 
again for air. As he rose the powerful winch on 
Star IT quickly hove in the harpoon line, and as his 
great back broke the surface of the sea the gun 
was loaded again and Captain Iversen, standing 
like a waiting matador, was ready to administer the 
death thrust. As the sorely wounded whale lay 
wallowing and struggling in bloodstained foam 
the captain carefully trained his gun at the heav- 
ing target, and just as the bull turned in a vain 
effort to dive again, lifting half of his great bulk out 
of the water, the gun spoke once more and a second 
harpoon flew into the mountain of blubber and 
flesh. Instantly he sounded, the harpoon line run- 
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ning furiously over the bow-wheel. But not for 
long. The second shot had told, and scarcely two 
minutes later the great whale lay, a mountain of 
death, suspended on the harpoon line fathoms 
below the gently rippling surface. And thus the 
first whale died. 

Slowly it was heaved up to the surface, the 
little ship worked alongside, compressed air was 
pumped into the body, and a great chain passed 
around the small of its tail. Then with her prize 
tightly clasped to her cold steel side Star II slowly 
steamed to the mothership, and soon the white- 
specked blue-gray body lay gently heaving in the 
slight swell fast alongside, the flukes of its tail 
cut off and two notches in what was left telling 
that two harpoons were required to despatch this 
great Monster of the Sea. 

Although the arrival of this the first whale was 
witnessed by all hands, watch on deck and watch 
below alike, there was very little display of feeling 
or of enthusiasm despite the fact that it was the 
first blue whale ever to be taken by man in the 
waters of the Ross Sea. There was not even a 
cheer. Norwegians, as I have said, are very matter- 
of-fact. Things happen, and they meet them— 
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that appears to be their philosophy of life summed 
up in a few words. 

However, the all-pervading stench of that 
freshly slain whale would have damped the 
enthusiasm of a baseball crowd, and perhaps it 
had a quieting effect upon us. I can not vouch 
for that but there is one very realistic effect it had 
for which I, at least, can vouch, and feelingly. 
Whale stench is a stench, or an atmosphere one 
might call it, quite apart. It is indescribable. Its 
strength and its pertinacity are amazing. As an 
illustration: When at last the fleet arrived at 
Stewart Island the children going to school in the 
Bluff (twenty miles away on the mainland of New 
Zealand) complained of the “horrible smell,” while 
the newspaper reporters who ventured aboard were 
most violently sick. . 

Even those who have been working among 
whales for years have to become accustomed afresh 
every voyage to the stench, and as for the green- 
horns, we were sick for a week. The smell was 
everywhere after that first whale was caught. It 
was in our food, in our coffee, in the water in which 
we washed, in our clothes and in our bunks. We 
were steeped in it. We thought at first that we 
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could never become accustomed to it. Poor Bullet 
thought his end had come and was not sorry if he 
could escape that dreadful stench by departing 
for another world. We assured him it would fol- 
low him there despite the temperature, so Bullet 
remained with us. However, we all became thor- 
oughly accustomed to whale odor by the end of the 
week, and ate the meat a week later. 

Captains Larsen and Kaldager wore cheerful 
smiles as Iversen brought his whale alongside, and 
threw him a big box of cigars before he hurriedly 
left for the hunting-ground. Captains and crews 
of the whalers were paid according to their catch, 
and so they were anxious to waste no time along- 
side the mothership. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE COMING OF 1924 


THREE more whales were taken on the same 
day. Captain Iversen killed another before mid- 
night, and Captain Nielsen, of Star IV, also cap- 
tured two. They were all fine fat big blue whales, 
and all bulls, between eighty-five and ninety feet 
long. But it was one thing to kill the whales and 
tow them to the mothership, and quite another to 
strip them of their blubber and render it into oil. 
This day a dreadful discovery, none the less bitter 
because feared for a few days, was made—the dis- 
covery that the men could not flense the whales 
(to flense, it must here be explained, means to strip 
the blubber from the flesh beneath) as they lay 
alongside in the open sea. 

The Sir James Clark Ross was new to whaling, 
equipped with untried gear, and her crew were 
unused to her; she was fitted out for working at 
anchor in a harbor, not for working on the open sea. 
Her gear was strong enough to lift humpback 
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whales bodily on board, but not blue whales. A 
one-hundred to one-hundred-and-thirty-ton bulk 
of blubber, flesh and bone was far too heavy. It 
will easily be understood how infinitely difficult 
a task it would be to cut the heavy blubber from 
a great whale while standing in a tiny open boat 
tossed on the restless waters of the open sea, the 
whale heaving, tossing and rolling, and the ship 
herself the reverse of motionless. The pieces of 
blubber as they were cut free had to be heaved on 
board by the ship’s winches, wires from the barrels 
of the winches leading through blocks on the der- 
ricks over the side, being hooked into the blubber 
as it was freed. ‘The gear could not stand the 
sudden jerking strains upon it, as the ship rolled 
over in one direction and the whale wallowed in a 
trough in the other, while the men could not use 
their knives. It was a hopeless task, and it had to 
be abandoned. 

Here, then, was a predicament. A harbor had 
to be found somewhere near to the scene of opera- 
tions, so that the whalers could tow in their catches 
to the ship with a minimum loss of time. Time was 
the most important factor with such a short season 
in which to work, and the prospect of the dread 
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long months of winter hanging over our heads from 
the very first. The Bay of Whales, to make our 
prospects blacker, was frozen in, and so quite use- 
less. But there remained one last forlorn hope— 
Discovery Inlet. The Bay of Whales, or Balloon 
Bight, as one explorer called it, and Discovery 
Inlet are the only two known harbors in the entire 
length of the Great Ice Barrier. 

And so the scout of the fleet, the wireless- 
equipped Star I, was sent in to prospect and report 
on the state of the inlet with all possible speed. At 
the time we were about one hundred and fifty miles 
out in the Ross Sea, north-northwest from the Bay 
of Whales, and one hundred miles from Discovery 
Inlet. Star I returned on December thirtieth, and 
reported the inlet to be open, and apparently safe, 
although soundings had been taken showing no bot- 
tom at two hundred and fifty fathoms. This did 
not look well for securing a good anchorage, but 
“needs must when the devil drives,” so towing our 
whales (seven by this time) we set off south once 
more for the Great Ice Barrier. Star I accom- 
panied the mothership, but the other four whalers 
remained on the hunting-ground. 

We were harassed by heavy ice fogs on our way 
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to the Barrier, and progress was very slow. There 
are no lighthouses or fog horns thereabouts, but 
destruction lurks at every step in the shape of 
great icebergs and lesser old floes, with the Barrier 
itself lying somewhere uncertainly behind them all. 
But we held slowly, steadily on, despite ice and 
fogs and piercing cold, too, as we approached the 
great silent wastes of the Barrier, and without once 
having had a glimpse of the Barrier cliffs we came 
to what we ardently hoped was an anchor in Dis- 
covery Inlet, at about eight o’clock on the night of 
the last day of 1923. And, then, we turned in early 
for a good night’s rest; but fate ruled otherwise. 

At ten o’clock a southerly gale came up, with 
heavy squalls and blinding snow, and quickly 
began to blow the ice fog out to sea. ‘There was a 
great danger of being blown from our anchorage 
into the ice cliffs, and so all hands were called until 
the complete dispersal of the fog should show us 
how we stood. By eleven the horizon was clear, 
and then, and only then, did we see where we had 
come. We were in Discovery Inlet all right, about 
a mile in from the heads (if they can be called 
heads), but we were much too close to the ice, and 
had to shift farther in. So, with the engines going 
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almost three-quarter speed ahead, we set about the 
cold and weary business of weighing anchor, a 
weary business in a merchantman at the best of 
times, even when lying to the ship’s proper anchor 
cable and patent stockless anchor. We were lying 
in two hundred and eighty fathoms of water to a 
big bower anchor on about five hundred fathoms of 
heavy steel hawser. It was far from being an easy. 
business to get this great length of hawser in and 
the anchor off the bottom. We had to use the 
barrel of the windlass, round which four turns of 
the hawser were taken; then the hawser was led 
across the deck to the powerful winch on top of the 
blacksmith’s shop. Here several more turns were 
taken around the winch barrel, while behind the 
winch were a score odd of men holding the hawser, 
and coiling the slack down as it came in. Several 
more men guided the hawser from the windlass 
barrel to the winch, while the carpenter drove the 
windlass, the bos’n drove the men, and the chief 
mate superintended the job. So it will be seen 
that weighing anchor at Discovery Inlet was no 
light task—far from it. 

On, on, the weary cold job dragged until we 
thought we were heaving in some submarine cable, 
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so interminable the hawser seemed. But now and 
again a spell was allowed, or a kink would get in 
the wire, and have to hammered out, so we man- 
aged to sneak time to examine our surroundings. 
And such surroundings! How seldom has the eye 
of man fallen upon this rugged inlet; this wonder- 
ful Barrier! But how beautiful, how gloriously, 
wildly, coldly awe-inspiring it all is! 

Away to the south, under the cold, low mid- 
night sun, light but not warmth-giving, stretches 
the interminable, changeless white Barrier surface, 
swept furiously into snow clouds by the roaring 
southerly gale. The Barrier edge, which borders 
the inlet, is hidden in shadow to the south—black, 
it stretches away, a ribbon, on the one side to the 
distant horizon, on the other to the cape far in, 
behind which the inlet pack is still very thick; all 
caves, all irregularities are hidden in the one gray- 
black line. To the north the Barrier edge is a pure 
dazzling white away to East Cape, at the entrance 
to the inlet, and right in as far as can be seen. Up 
the inlet to the south the cliffs end apparently at 
the jutting cape; to the north they gradually fall 
until they merge into an easy slope, which comes 
down almost level with the pack-ice. 
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Across the green, brown, choppy, ice-studded 
water scurry the clouds of frost-smoke—low misty 
clouds flying along before the gale, never rising 
higher than ten or twelve feet above the surface, 
and giving the water the wonderful appearance of 
being afire. 

The frost-smoke is very thick at night, and at 
times it is difficult to distinguish the shadow- 
bathed cliffs to the south. Along the base of the 
northern cliffs great pieces of broken, old hum- 
mocked ice drift out to sea, broken by the gale from 
the ice at the head of the inlet, and now bound out 
to drift around the southern stretches of the Ross 
Sea until melted or frozen in with new ice. On one 
big floe some Adelie penguins strut knowingly for- 
ward and backward gazing alternately with interest 
or disdain at the strange big iron animal that has 
come so audaciously into their domain. 

Above, the sky, where it can be seen, is blue, 
and the clouds are white—streaky, windy, threat- 
ening clouds they are. Out to sea the blue of the 
sky becomes black over the open water, while over 
the northern and eastern Barrier surface it be- 
comes a beautiful French gray. To the south, 
low upon the horizon, hangs the great white ice- 
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light, the reflection of the hundreds of thousands 
of square miles of ice and snow which reach from 
where we are, across the Pole to the Weddell Sea, 
upon the other side. A skua gull shrieks over- 
head; a solitary white snow petrel flits restlessly by. 

The temperature stands at fifteen degrees 
below zero, Centigrade, and a gale blows from the 
south. The cold is nigh unbearable—gloves, muf- 
flers, socks, are all useless. Gloves are covered with 
ice; mufflers freeze to the face; even with four 
pairs of socks, feet seem bare. But, of course, 
we are unused to it yet; we are scarcely a month 
out from civilization, and our beards have not 
grown. 

Compelled, by the nature of our work, to stand 
on the most exposed parts of a steel ship, handling 
heavy wires, from which, as they come in over the 
bow, hang icicles six inches long, with icicles on our 
own faces, and our noses feeling as if they were 
violently trying to twist themselves free, and ears, 
though covered, feeling much the same, it can well 
be imagined that ours was not exactly a happy 
New Year. We forgot all about the New Year 
anyway. 

The decks are covered with ice, so that it is 
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only with the greatest difficulty we keep our foot- 
ing. A kink flies back and strikes the second mate 
in the face. His nose is broken and his jawbone 
nearly smashed, but he smiles, and works on, 
although it must be agony in this cold, and the 
hawser is covered with his blood. It was he who 
was with Amundsen. 

Cheerless and cold, heart-breaking and soul- 
searing as it all is, we have one consolation as the 
hour of midnight strikes, and all through the civil- 
ized world revelry runs riot to welcome in the New 
Year. We alone, of all the millions and millions 
of people in the world, ushered in the year of 1924 
in broad bright daylight. What better omen could 
we have than that? 


CHAPTER XII 
A COLD DIVE 


THE small hours of January 1, 1924, found us 
a shivering, chattering little knot on the forecastle 
head in the full strength of the icy gale, standing 
behind the big windlass hauling in the slack of the 
ice-encrusted hawser. The steam from the wind- 
lass froze on our faces, in the corners of our eyes, on 
our beards, our eyebrows and on our clothes until 
we were caked in ice, while the boiling water from 
the exhaust ran upon the deck and quickly became 
solid ice. At length we got the anchor off the 
bottom, but by that time the frostwork was so 
thick again that we could not see the Barrier. 
However, careful bearings had been taken, and we 
steamed about two miles farther in before dropping 
the anchor again. Then Star IV carried out a 
heavy kedge for us on a stout Manila line so that 
too much strain would not be placed on the bower. 
This work occupied us until morning, when at last, 
hungry, weary and frozen to the bone, we fled to 
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our steam-heated quarters only to find that one of 
the steampipes had frozen and the temperature 
in our cabin was below freezing point. However, 
we had grown used to such trifles by then, and any- 
way it was a great deal warmer—or less cold would 
be nearer the point—than outside, so we hastily 
munched our great chunk of brown bread and bully 
beef, gulped our first mug of coffee, and betook 
ourselves to our bunks. 

But our luck was out that day. We had not 
been asleep two hours before our old friend the 
golden-haired Danish able seaman, Pettersen, came 
down to call us again. Star V had found her way 
in through the fog with five whales, which she had 
towed in for the other boats, and she wanted forty 
tons of coal as quickly as we could give it to her. 
This was too much for our nobles to stand. For a 
few minutes, when at last the Dane’s hearty shouts 
had awakened them, they were too taken aback 
to pour forth the usual abuse on the chill morning 
air. It was not very long coming, however. 

“Hogrot the ungentlemanly Star V;’ muttered 
Bullet. Where he got the “hogrot” from we could 
not say; we don’t use that word in Tasmania, any- 
way. 
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“And you, too, for waking a man up with your 
grumbling,” said Paddy, who had been lying awake 
for fully five minutes. Bullet drew the blanket 
over his head and was soon fast asleep again. 

“What does the blessed boat want coal on 
New Year’s Day for?” queried a sallow chap from 
the interior of Tasmania, evidently under the 
delusion that we were going to do no work that 
day. His query brought forth a torrent of good- 
natured banter from Paddy and his friend Gordon, 
who was six feet long and had a little bunk raised 
about a foot off the deck. “Man might as well 
try to sleep on a clothes line,”’ was how he described 
it. 

Meanwhile Snow snored soundly on his top 
bunk which was above the level of a man’s head, 
standing on the deck, and Creamy slept blissfully 
behind his canvas curtains. A dark bearded man 
with a handsome face and a frostbitten mouth, who 
came from somewhere in the wild south of Tas- 
mania, Jay contemplating the ice to two ports above 
his bunk. He had been to sea before and was 
looked up to by the crowd as something of a leader. 
“Well, boys,” he said, sitting up in his bunk with 
an almost superhuman effort. “I think we might 
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as well get up and coal the blanky Star V and be 
done with it. If we don’t coal her then some other 
of the whalers is bound to come in, and if we’re 
doing one we can’t do both.” 

He rolls out upon the lockers and, shivering, 
pulls on three pairs of trousers, four pairs of socks, 
and three guernseys before putting on his clothes. 
He exhibits each garment as it goes on—“Won this 
pair of socks trimming hats at the mission. Look 
at the hole in ’em, and only had ’em on once 
before.” He puts his hands in them and there are 
more holes than he has fingers to put through. 
One by one the other lads creep out from the 
sanctuaries of their bunks, and are soon hunting 
wildly for sea-boots, socks, gloves, fur-caps and 
other items of wearing apparel. 

Only friend Bullet remains abed. 

“Come on, Bullet, you good-for-nothing, sour- 
faced, under-exercised arrangement,” exhorts the 
chap from the wild south, tweeking our friend’s 
nose. Groans and mutterings from the permanently 
tired Bullet are of no avail. “Got the neuraljer 
in the stomach. Allus comes on in the cold,” he 
complains. “Got an orful ’eadache from the stink- 
ing whale all over the decks. Man oughtn’t never 
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to have come in this rotten work’ouse. Sir James 
Clark work’ouse—that’s wot she is,” he continued. 
But up he gets, and shortly afterward we are coal- 
ing the much maligned whaler and the work soon 
makes us warm. 

Before long the others begin to make an appear- 
ance on deck, for this is a busy day—the first day 
on which we have been able to proceed with the work 
of making oil. The flensers, blubber-cutters, boiler 
attendants, winchmen, bone-breakers, blubber- 
draggers and feeders, and every one else connected 
with the business of cutting the blubber from the 
whales and rendering it into oil begin at six o’clock, 
two hours before breakfast. The scene is one never 
to be forgotten. The foredeck is a confused mass of 
creamy, gore-stained blubber, in the midst of which 
high-booted, canvas-clad men work, some slicing 
the big sheets of blubber into small, regular pieces, 
others dragging these across the deck to the chute 
down which they fall to be cut into a thousand bits 
by the keen-edged rotating knives. An endless 
bucket elevator clanking ceaselessly scoops up the 
rashered blubber and feeds it to the steam boiling 
tanks. Aft a huge carcass is on deck being 
stripped and riven from head to tail and fed into 
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two great pressing cylinders until there is nothing 
left but grease. It is a strange wild scene. Steam 
gushes up from countless boiler pipes, clothing 
every rope, rail and wire in the ship with a heavy 
coating of ice and rime; blood-bespattered, blubbery 
men with razor-edged knives hack at the thick 
blubber, while a musical sound comes from the big 
blacksmith’s shop under the foremast where the 
bent harpoons are straightened and repaired. On 
the bridge the officer on watch tramps steadily to 
and fro, while Captain Larsen personally supervises 
the work, lending a willing hand upon occasion. 

And so the day passes. There is little time in 
which to admire the beauties of our surroundings— 
we have but half an hour for breakfast, an hour 
for dinner, and half an hour for coffee in the after- 
noon. Penguins, strutting to and fro upon the 
freshly killed whales, wallowing in the crimson 
water alongside, must wonder what all our hurried 
work is for. ‘They rush to and fro excitedly chat- 
tering among themselves, and casting inquisitive 
eyes up at our decks, while they ponder deeply 
over this unusual problem which has confronted 
them. We worked too hard to take much notice 
of them. 
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Since colliding with the heavy floe when first 
navigating the Barrier pack the starboard number 
one tank had been leaking, and there was now nine 
or ten feet of water above the coal in it. This had 
to be rectified; so that evening after his day’s work 
was done, the carpenter, a handy old Norseman 
sixty-five years old, donned his diving gear and 
went down. Two of the flensers’ boats were lashed 
together with planks, and on these the air pump 
was placed. No one envied poor old “Chips” his 
task, although he took it very philosophically, sit- 
ting on a plank in one of the boats in his three 
diving suits puffing away at a stubby pipe while 
his assistants were doing something to his helmet. 
On his old gray head was a little woolen cap, and 
his hands were bare despite the fact that ice drifted 
everywhere and the thermometer stood at minus 
twelve. He was down about a quarter of an hour 
and reported when he came up that five or six 
rivets were started in one of the bottom plates. He 
appeared none the worse for his immersion, 
although he had very little to say for the next fort- 
night. 

The starting of the rivets was nothing to worry 
over, so we pumped the tank dry and coaled the 
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whalers out of it until we could get at the affected 
plate. We built a strong wooden framework around 
the plate and filled in the space between the wood 
and the steel with cement. That made the tank 
tight and took us to New Zealand. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE WHALERS 


It 1s cold, very cold. A biting wind blows from 
off the desolate waste of the Barrier surface, and 
stirs the sullen green sea to a surly swell. The sky 
is cloudy, dull and gray. The seascape is dreary, 
cheerless and sad, nor is it any the less cheerless and 
sad when the cold low sun glances unwillingly 
through a rift in the clouds and whitens, for a mo- 
ment, the gray surfaces of the ice floes drifting 
everywhere. A giant berg, freshly carved from the 
Barrier, drifts aimlessly about, gently lapped by 
the cold gray sea, as if the sea were anxious to pro- 
claim its friendship, to whisper to its new compan- 
ion heartless thoughts for the downfall and 
destruction of man. For a time there are no evi- 
dences of life. ‘There are no birds, not even 
penguins, and no seals. But later the spout of a 
lone bull blue whale, sole denizen of this dreary 
waste, rises high in the air, spreads and falls into 
the sea. He sounds and rises to blow again. 
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Hours pass without a change. But stay! 
Slowly a new actor comes into this dreary scene. 
At first but a cloud of smoke low upon the horizon, 
it grows and grows, until it resolves itself into a 
little steamer, very intent upon something. It is 
a most businesslike little steamer, with its sharp 
clean lines, its high curved bow, and stern so low 
that its thudding propeller scarcely leaves a wake 
upon the surface. From a little white barrel on 
a high brown mast the muffled head and shoulders 
of a man protrude. The steamer’s thin funnel 
belches forth black smoke convulsively. Its bow, 
sharp as a knife at the water line, swells out in flow- 
ing lines to support a lightly sparred wooden 
platform and a cruel little gray gun. From the 
short barrel of this gun a great barbed steel har- 
poon protrudes, its four barbs lying lashed back 
on its grooved shaft, its nose tipped with a long- 
pointed soft-iron shell. A heavy yellow rope is 
fast on a wire strop passed through this groove, 
and full thirty fathoms of this rope lie clearly coiled 
on a steel tray, resting on the two bow wheels 
underneath the gun. From this tray the rope 
passes inboard over the bow wheel, through various 
blocks, and leads to the barrels of one of the pow- 
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erful twin winches in front of the bridge. From 
here it disappears below the decks. 

The lone bull rises and blows again, but not 
unnoticed. The figure in the barrel gesticulates 
and points. “Blaast! Blaast!’ (“Blow! Blow!’) 
he calls, and directs the helmsman whence to steer. 
From his lofty height he can watch the whale under 
water for some time, and can estimate roughly 
where he will be most likely to rise again. The 
helmsman gives the wheel a hasty turn, and mutters 
into the speaking tube on his right. The little ship 
shakes and spurts ahead. The whale blows again. 
Now the captain (a striking figure in his black 
fur cap, half covering his weather-beaten, fair- 
skinhed face, his heavy leather coat, corduroy 
trousers, and sea boots, above the tops of which 
gray woolen socks peep) takes charge from his 
station on the island bridge set high before the 
yellow funnel. He has seen the spout. “Blaahval— 
storste vt har sit,’ (Blue whale—biggest we have 
seen) he mutters, and quietly issues orders into the 
speaking tube by his side. The ship slackens speed, 
swings, hastens again, stops. The whale blows once 
more, much closer now, but still a bit out of range. 
It is enough. His death will soon be upon him. 
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The captain climbs from the little bridge, clam- 
bers along the ice-covered decks to the gun 
platform in the bow, and takes his stand on the 
raised wooden deck. He has become the gunner, 
for that also is the captain’s work. He fondles 
the loaded gun, grasps the stock with his strong 
bare hands, and swings the gun around in its bear- 
ings to be sure it has not frozen tight; he glances at 
the bomb, at the rope lying lifeless on the tray 
before him, at the blocks and gear aloft. He is 
satisfied, and his keen eyes come to rest on the 
rising sea before him, Occasionally he signals to 
the helmsman to steer this way and that; he signals 
for more speed, for less, to stop, and yet he 
sees nothing. But he has seen—he saw that whale 
blow twice, times enough, indeed, for him to specu- 
late knowingly on its age, its fatness and the prob- 
able number of barrels of oil it will give. These 
things run through his mind as he stands at his 
familiar post fondling with one hand the short 
steel stock; the other is tucked in his coat. His 
heavily sea-booted feet are planted firmly against 
the light steel spars on the platform; his body sways 
easily with the motion of his ship. His keen eyes 
search the gray sea ahead. And not in vain. 
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His eagle eye catches a glimpse of a great gray 
bulk rising through the shadows. He grasps the 
stock firmly with both hands now; his right fore- 
finger softly fondles the trigger as he waits for the 
breaking of the waters by the great gray bulk 
below. The lookout man comes down from his 
lofty perch. At last, scarce twenty yards from the 
little vessel’s bow, the surface of the water breaks, 
a high column of spreading spray goes up full fif- 
teen feet, and slowly the great whale’s head comes 
into view. Serenely it rises above the surface and 
as slowly turns and glides beneath again, while the 
great streaming gray back and top flanks become 
slowly exposed as the whale arches his body to 
sound again. At no time is more than a fraction 
of his great bulk exposed as he methodically turns 
to dive. But this is not the first whale the gunner 
has seen. 

Carefully, patiently, steadily he waits, glancing 
along the sights to take deadly aim at the intermin- 
able flank before him. His forefinger clasps the 
trigger tightly. ‘The small dorsal fin comes slowly 
into view. His forefinger twitches. 

With a spurt of flame, a deafening crash and 
roar, a flying of twisting, writhing wads through 
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the air, a pungent, burning taste of gunpowder, 
the gun speaks and the ponderous six-foot length 
of forged steel is expelled, making the heavy rope 
from the bow-wheel tray fly through the air in 
all manner of fantastic loops and figures. The 
leviathan has been hit and sounds instantly in a 
blinding fury of foam and spray. The water 
before the little ship is a seething cauldron. A deep 
red tint is seen. A dull thump—the explosion of 
the shell deep in the whale’s vitals—comes from the 
depths. The little vessel quickly backs; the rope 
runs furiously over the bow-wheel, minute after 
minute. At length it slackens its mad _ speed 
ever so slowly; it slackens and slackens until 
the mate puts the brake on the winch, and no more 
rope can run out. The great whale lies dead full 
eighty fathoms below the sullen surface. And ail 
is quiet again. 

But it is not always easy—this hunting and 
killing of whales. The blue whale is a tremendous 
creation—the largest in the world—and it takes a 
lot to kill one. If it is not struck in a vital spot 
it will require two, and even three, great steel 
harpoons and bombs to finish it, despite the terrible 
destruction of its organs by the bursting of the soft- 
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iron bombs. Sometimes the harpoon glances off 
the curved back and the bomb explodes harmlessly 
in the air, or entering the blubber a rib is struck, 
and the harpoon is bent double, drawing out ere 
long. If the head is struck, the harpoon does not 
enter at all, and if the shot has gone too near the 
tail the whale will tow the little steamer furiously 
about for hours. It is impossible often to get close 
enough to put in the second shot, and whales some- 
times are lost through this. Often the whale must 
be chased and hunted and circled round for hours 
and hours before the chance of a shot presents 
itself. The fin whale is exceptionally shy and fast, 
and is very difficult to secure, unless it has gorged 
itself full and lies, too full to swim, rolling lazily 
on the surface. Modern whaling, despite steamers 
and guns, bombs and winches, is a trying, exasper- 
ating calling, and one in which there is more than 
a trifling element of danger. 

The blue whale, wounded unto death, has been 
known to charge madly at his puny assailant and 
send the little vessel, a broken mass of scrap-iron 
and matchwood, reeling to the depths. Many are 
the names of whalers, spoken of with dread in the 
quiet of the night, which have left the mothership 
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in excellent weather never to return. Strange are 
the stories of the finding, weeks afterward, of the 
bodies of great whales floating on the hunting- 
ground bearing the unmistakable brand of a 
marked harpoon from a lost whaler. 

There are other dangers no less great, though 
much more common. Weather holds no fears for 
the whalers, for they are the best little sea boats 
in the world and will live through anything, but 
there is always the treacherous ice. There are fogs 
and mists to hide the waiting bergs and the wal- 
lowing floes, and there are the blinding blizzards 
to fear. But nothing ever daunts the captains or 
the hardy crews of the five little frostbitten 
whalers. ‘They are splendid men, whose powers 
of endurance, patience and courage are peerless. 
And they are very quiet—very quiet indeed. They 
never have anything to say of the experiences and 
the dangers through which they pass. 

For four months these men worked incessantly, 
their regulation four hours on, four hours off, 
without change. ‘Their unprotected, unsheltered, 
tiny vessels were always coated with ice. Their 
low decks were continually awash. For twenty- 
four hours of the day these men hunted the elusive 
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whales, standing their watches aloft in the cold 
lookout barrel, and at the colder wheel. Whenever 
a whale was sighted and approached near enough 
to shoot, all hands had to be on deck. The little 
vessels carried only eleven men each—the captain, 
mate, four sailors, two engineers, two firemen and 
a cook. When the actual shooting and heaving 
in of the whales was afloat, the captain was at his 
gun, the mate stood by to reload, the lookout man 
when he came down from aloft saw to the clearing 
of the harpoon lines, the steersman watched his 
helm, the two sailors and the fireman from the 
watch below stood by to assist the work of heaving 
in the dead whale, pumping compressed air into 
its body and making it fast alongside, while the 
cook looked on if he had the dinner, or tea, or what- 
ever it was, ready. The second engineer always 
drove the powerful winch. 

In all sorts of weather, except good, and under 
all sorts of conditions, the little whalers and their 
crews carried on their arduous work. As soon as 
they brought in one ice-caked whale they set off 
hot-foot to sea again for another, or two more if 
possible, despite the snow and ice, blizzards and 
gales, mists and ice-fogs. Nothing ever daunted 
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these gallant crews. When the ice-fogs hung so 
heavily that it was impossible on the mothership 
to distinguish the foremast from the bridge the 
little ice-covered, gale-blown whalers came in with 
their two and three whales, left them alongside, 
drew quickly and quietly back into the fog to swing 
and set off to sea—this despite the fact that ice in 
great, irregular pieces weighing hundreds of tons 
each, was continually falling from the Barrier all 
around, that their path was strewn with icy destruc- 
tion, that gales with mountainous seas raged out- 
side. ‘The crews of the five whalers were splendid 
men, the pick of a splendid race. 


Sit 


CHAPTER XIV 
FLENSING 


To FLENSE a whale is to strip it of its thick 
coating of blubber. In the old days this was a very 
laborious, drawn-out task, but with modern equip- 
ment it has become infinitely easier. As many as 
four days were required a few years ago to flense 
and try-out one small whale for sixty or seventy 
barrels of oil—the Sir James Clark Ross was ca- 
pable of flensing and trying out fifteen great blue 
whales for one thousand five hundred barrels of 
oil in one day. The following explanation will 
give some idea of how this stupendous work was 
done. 

Held securely by a strong hawser fast to the 
small of its tail, the freshly killed whale lies ready 
alongside, floating, three-parts submerged, on its 
back, its great swollen corrugated stomach ex- 
posed, its head hanging slightly beneath the surface, 
and its white fins sticking out like sign-boards, one 
on either side. A small beamy flat-bottomed boat 
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is lowered over the side, and in it stand two men 
and a boy. The boy has a long steel hook, which 
he uses to pull the boat along the whale’s side to 
the outside fin. A heavy wire is passed from the 
ship around the whale, and the two men, grappling 
for it with long hooks, shackle the wire firmly on 
the fin. This is done so that the whale can be 
turned over by heaving on the wire from the deck, 
and all the blubber thus brought within reach above 
water. Then work is ready to begin. 

Each of the men is equipped with three great 
razor-edged knives of the finest steel, each curved 
like a Turk’s scimitar and set on a wooden handle. 
With one of these knives a flenser, as he is called, 
cuts steps in the blubber, mounts the giant carcass, 
and quickly cuts a line straight across the blubber 
from fin to fin. The other flenser, working from 
the boat, makes a great cut in the blubber from the 
outer fin as far as he can go toward the head. The 
whale being blown up by compressed air, the 
blubber is stretched tight as a drum, and when cut 
it opens away easily. The corner at the junction 
of the cuts made by the two flensers is sliced back 
a little from the flesh, two gashes are made in it, 
and a heavy wire-stropped toggle (merely a stout 
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balk of timber round which is stropped an eye of 
wire) is passed through. A winch fall is hooked in 
the eye of this toggle and hove tight. Then as 
the winch gently heaves the blubber up, the flensers 
deftly and skilfully slash it clear of the creamy 
flesh underneath, the one standing upon the whale 
and the other working from the boat. They slash 
quickly and silently, with never a superfluous cut, 
never a word. 

As they slash the blubber free the strain of the 
winch heaves the lower jaw to the surface so they 
can cut straight along to the point of the jaw. 
Here they stop and insert another toggle, for it 
is a big piece of blubber and very heavy. Then 
with two winches heaving up the great blanket both 
flensers work standing on the whale and quickly 
flense the great piece free. In one section they 
take the whole of the corrugated blubber from the 
stomach, a huge sheet full forty feet long by 
twenty feet wide. This off and hove aboard the 
mothership, they turn their attention to the tail, 
and two or three long narrow strips soon bare the 
whole area above water. The whale then is turned 
until another surface of blubber is exposed. This 
is attacked and flensed in the same manner, quickly, 
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deftly and without noise, and so the work goes on 
until the whale lies, stripped of all his blubber and 
his tongue, a cream-colored unrecognizable car- 
cass wallowing alongside. Then the carcass is 
passed aft to be treated further and another whale 
takes its place. 

But it is a dreadful job—a bitterly cold, greasy, 
trying job, calling for an iron constitution and 
superhuman qualities of endurance and patience. 
Only tried and long experienced whalers can be 
flensers. The bodies of the whales heave and bob 
and jump in the swell so that it is very difficult for 
the inexperienced even to stand upon them, without 
trying to wield skilfully and with great speed the 
long keen flensing knives. Big floes of old pack- 
ice and broken pieces of Barrier ice drift around 
and bump into boats and whales. The icy water, so 
close, laps the bodies and coats them with ice. The 
freezing wind bites through the flensers’ heavy 
clothes and chills them to the bone. Their hands 
are bare. They can not wear even fingerless mitts, 
for they must have sure and steady hold of the 
greasy knives—one false sweep, one wild cut, might 
spell destruction for themselves or their mates. 
Frequently they must cease work for a moment, 
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plunge the knife into the hot flesh, bathe their 
hands in the warm blood to bring life back to them, 
and hit their hands smartly on their shoulders. 
Often they swing their arms across their bodies, 
Norwegian fashion, to keep their circulation going. 
Sawdust they find of great use in enabling them to 
hold on to the blubbery wooden handles. Despite 
all attempts to keep their circulation active frost- 
bites are of frequent occurrence. Fingers are 
frozen white many times each day. When the 
flensers are down at their work their clothes and 
faces are encased in ice so that they must thaw 
themselves out when they come on deck. 
Dreadfully severe as is the flenser’s work, even 
more so is that of the poor unfortunate boy who is 
their servant, who holds the little boat to the whale 
with steel hooks, and hands to his masters knives, 
sawdust and oil stones. He can not even stamp 
his feet, or he will swamp the boat; he can not 
swing his arms, for he must keep hold of the steel 
hooks. He can do nothing but stand and suffer 
agonies of cold. No amount of muffling will keep 
him warm, exposed as he is to the biting wind; no 
gloves can keep the blood in his cold, crooked little 
hands. And yet he and his masters always come to 
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their tasks, never daunted, never backward, with 
never anything to say. These little boys, some of 
them scarcely sixteen years of age, had the hardest 
and most trying job in the whole expedition, but 
they stuck to it without a murmur. They did not 
even think they had a hard job. Never once dur- 
ing the whole four months was a change made, 
except temporarily, and then only for a few hours 
when at different times two of them were thrown 
into the sea and frozen stiff. I have seen one of 
these boys, his face blue with the cold, cast a de- 
spairing look up to the sullen skies, and hang his 
head, while a few big frozen tears fell into the bot- 
tom of the boat. But he kept his hold of the hook, 
and he said nothing, nor did he shirk his task next 
day, nor on any succeeding day for that matter. 
There were very few accidents despite the 
dangerous nature of the work. Once when it was 
blowing a fresh breeze and the thermometer regis- 
tered thirty degrees below freezing point, twa 
flensers working on a big bull blue whale were 
about to administer the final severing cut to a huge 
sheet of blubber held aloft on a straining winch 
wire. A particularly heavy swell came along right 
at this moment, and in its trough the body of the 
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whale sank, throwing a sudden strain on the winch 
wire. The strain was too much. The fall parted, 
and the huge blanket of blubber fell back upon the 
whale, knocking the two flensers and the little 
boat-holder flying into the sea. Luckily they were 
not injured and were quickly rescued, but as soon 
as they were taken out of the water their saturated 
clothing froze into armor. For a time it was feared 
that they would not recover, but liberal applica- 
tions of spirits and continuous strong rubbing 
brought them back to life, and next day all three 
were at work again. On another occasion much the 
same thing happened, except that the flensers saw 
the danger, leaped aside and called to their boy. He 
hadn’t time to leap aside. He could do but one 
thing—jump into the sea—and he did it. 

Is it possible to imagine a colder, severer, more 
trying test of courage and endurance than this 
task of flensing? But in spite of the terrible cold, 
the ice and the snow, the gales and the storms, the 
frostbites and the accidents, the flensers and their 
boys went down day after day to their tasks, 
Sometimes they were forced, before long, to come 
up again, but they were never discouraged. They 
always tried and were ready to try again. 
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Ag the huge blankets of blubber are flensed 
and hauled on deck, other men slice them into long 
strips as they hang suspended from the winch. The 
blubber is anywhere from twelve to twenty inches 
through, and is cream colored, and firm to the 
touch, scarcely yielding to the pressure of the hand 
even on a freshly killed whale. When it has been 
exposed a little time it freezes as hard as steel, and 
is very difficult to cut with an ax. The blubber- 


cutters, who slice the great blankets into strips, are 


very expert at their work. They can slice a three- 
hundred-square-foot blanket in about five minutes. 
Standing on bloodstained sheets of blubber piled 
feet high, wielding a great keen-edged flenser’s 
knife, the blubber-cutter sticks to his task for twelve 
hours of the day, slicing with one strong slash of 
his terrible knife great strips of blubber yards long. 
A boy works with each cutter, holding the blubber 
steady with a steel hook. Both the blubber-cutter’s 
and the boy’s faces are covered with blood, which 
freezes quickly and sets hard upon them, giving 
them a most piratical look, enhanced by their 
picturesque dress of yellow wind-proof suits, fur 
caps and high leather sea boots. Each cutter 
carries his own little oil stone, which he uses 
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_ frequently, and now and again he visits the steam- 
driven grindstones. He looks tenderly after his 
knife, for its edge is his pride. 

As fast as the cutters slice off the strips other 
wind-proof clothed men armed with long hooks 
drag them away over the slippery, bloodstained 
deck to the chutes abaft the big boilers. Here stands 
aman whose duty it is to feed the long strips down 
the chutes to the huge revolving knives, which 
slice the blubber into small pieces the size and shape 
of thin rashers of bacon. From the knives these 
pieces fall into the buckets of an elevator, which 
carries them up and feeds them into the ten huge 
square boilers, each of which is capable of holding 
ten tons of blubber, from which it extracts, by 
steam boiling, about fifty barrels of oil. 

The clear, sweet-smelling, pure oil is run from 
the boilers through pipes to a large open tank in 
the ’tween-decks (which are nothing but an intri- 
cate maze of tanks, pumps, pipes and machinery). 
Here it is tested, measured, graded and allowed 
to settle. Then it is pumped into the enclosed 
tanks, where it cools before finally being pumped 
into the enormous three-thousand-barrel, bulk, 
storage tanks in the lower hold. The oil is pumped 
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always into the bottom and out of the top of the 
cooling tanks, so that any foreign matter can settle 
and be cleaned out afterward. The tanks are 
scraped and scrubbed frequently, and _ every- 
thing is kept spotlessly clean. All that is left of 
the boiled blubber—and that is very little—is 
drained into a steel canal in the ’tween-decks below 
the boilers, and thence over the side into the sea. 
Thus the blubber of the whale is treated. 

Two whales are worked together, one on each 
side for’ard. The time necessary to flense a whale 
is generally about two hours, and eight to ten are 
got through in a day. More could be flensed, but 
the number worked depends upon how they are 
coming in, and also to some extent upon the state 
of the weather. When the blubber is flensed 
from the whale for’ard the carcass is shifted aft, 
where it is attacked by another gang of flensers. 
Here the head is cut off and heaved up on deck, 
the great lower jawbones, which hang down quite 
separately from the head, are taken aboard, and 
the body for a length of forty feet from the tail is 
cut off and hauled aboard by a mighty tackle. 
Then the carcass is allowed to drift away, for 
although it is possible and profitable to use the 
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whole great bulk of flesh and bone for oil, we had 
not sufficient time, and the conditions were too 
severe. 

On deck the baleen is stripped from the head, 
dried, cleaned and stacked in an enclosure on the 
boat-deck; the bones are sawed by the steam saws, 
and fed in small pieces to the patent German 
pressers situated in the ’tween-decks aft. The solid 
meat from the tail portion of the carcass (the whale 
is all solid meat—in Japan whales are hunted for 
this alone, and whale beef is considered a great 
luxury) is cut into great pieces and fed to the all- 
devouring German machines, which chew up meat, 
bone and blubber alike and disgorge the precious 
oil. This oil, which is a little darker and of not so 
good a quality as that procured from the blubber 
only, is pumped first to an open tank on deck to 
be tested and graded, and from there to the cooling 
tanks in the ’tween-decks and the great storage 
tanks below. 

These German machines are rather wonderful 
in their way. ‘They cost something in the neighbor- 
hood of seventy thousand pounds in Berlin, and 
have only been tried once before—in 1914 on the 
ill-fated Norwegian whaling ship, Gwvornoren, 
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which was lost by fire on the voyage and thus 
brought the test to a sudden unsatisfactory close. 
During the war it was impossible to procure the 
machines, and the pair aboard the Sir James Clark 
Ross were the first constructed since 1914. A 
machine consists roughly of a big steel cylinder 
opening on the deck, into which are fed the pieces 
of bone and meat, and a powerful rotating cyhn- 
drical boiler. Piece by piece the bone and meat 
enter this rotating boiler to be subjected to tremen- 
dous steam pressure, which rapidly extracts the oil. 
The oil runs off into a storage cylinder before 
going to the open tank on deck, and the pulverized 
refuse remaining is blown into the sea through 
~ a small one-inch pipe. These two machines, skil- 
fully tended by the expert engineer from Berlin, 
gave yeoman service from first to last, and came 
through the season with great credit. 

And so for twenty-four hours of the day seven 
days of the week this work of extracting the oil 
from blubber, bones and flesh went on, stopped 
only when the ship was blown from her anchorage 
by the too-frequent blizzards, or when the sea run- 
ning in the inlet made work in the small boats 
impossible. 


Pea 


CHAPTER XV 
WE DISCOVER A POET 


WE wap been lying in the inlet for about a 
fortnight and had settled down to the awful cold 
and the hard work when we made a great dis- 
covery—the discovery that we had “in our midst” 
one whose talents bade fair to outshine those of 'Ten- 
nyson or of Byron, one to whom the scribbling of 
verse was as easy as trimming coal. And this gifted 
being was one of us; he was none other than the 
illustrious Bullet! 

We had for several days been noticing peculiar 
traits in our friend. He began to eat less sweet 
soup while staring ponderously into the great dish 
in which it was brought to us; a habit grew upon 
him of suddenly arresting the motion of a whale- 
beef laden knive to his capacious mouth. He smiled 
at queer times, staring vacantly, when there seemed 
to be nothing to smile about. He complained no 
more of the fearsome odor of the whales, of the 
severity of the work, of the cold, nor of the hard- 
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ness of the brown bread. He refrained from his 
midnight visits, for purposes unknown, to the 
quarters of the cooks and stewards with whom he 
had struck up a friendship, while his engine-room 
pal, Drygalski, the giant, whom he was in the habit 
of visiting for wrestling lessons, missed his com- 
pany. These and other queer signs made us fear 
for poor Bullet’s mind, and we debated whether 
Doctor Kohl should not be summoned. 

The first inkling we had of the real nature of 
our friend’s ailment came when he began to ask 
us at unexpected moments what we thought would 
rhyme with such and such a word. ‘“Wot’d rhyme 
with cabin, Tas?” or “mice, ice, lice, nice—that 
don’t sound too bad, does it, Gordon?” and count- 
less similar queries would Bullet make. 


“The blue whale swam at the Barrier edge, 
A gleam within its eye; 

It saw a whaler far away 
And thought that it would die,” 


he burst upon us one day while we were all 

seated at the midday meal of salt pork and potatoes. 

After that his secret was out, and he often burst 

into verse of a similar kind. He borrowed some 
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paper and began to write out his inspirations in the 
secrecy of his cabin, which later he would read to us. 
Many an effusion did he spout with the pride of 
a poet laureate, while we sat and listened with ex- 
pressions of awed wonder. 

About this time we decided to play a joke upon 
our gifted companion. We had _ well-founded 
suspicions that, queer as they were, Bullet had not 
written a line of those creations, so we decided to 
approach him with the suggestion that he com- 
mercialize his “talents.” And so a small deputation 
waited on Bullet in the stokehold at four o’clock 
one morning (he was sleeping there) and laid a 
project before him that he should write a number 
of verses to accompany a series of newspaper 
articles concerning the expedition, the poems to be 
used as quotations above the articles and to be paid 
for at set rates. To this our friend speedily agreed, 
but said he wished first to consult legal advice. 
We could, however, proceed with the drawing up 
of the contract. An hour later Bullet returned 
from his legal adviser with the information that his 
terms were two-and-six per line irrespective of the 
number of words. ‘To this the deputation could not 
agree, and after infinite bargaining and haggling 
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the price of one shilling a line was agreed on: There- 
upon Bullet’s joy was great, and he set about the 
task of poetizing with a will. A contract was 
drawn up and signed by the parties of the first and 
second part. It was a most ludicrous and amusing 
document, and in many ways was unique. In view 
of this it would be interesting, perhaps, to repro- 
duce extracts from its eight foolscap pages. 


“Whereas it has been brought to our notice, 
that one Herbert Oliver Peter McKacharn-Sum- 
merlees, more commonly known by the fitting ap- 
pellation of Bullet, twenty years of age, of Hobart 
in ‘Tasmania, of the profession of whaler’s laborer 
and formerly a navvy’s mate, is more than ordi- 
narily talented in the direction of sporadic poesy 
regardless of meter or rhyme. . . . We, the un- 
dersigned, Thomas Spratt, Gregory Archibald 
MacGogger and Herford Simple, hereby make 
and agree to the following contract. . . . The 
poems to be written in accordance with this con- 
tract shall 

“(a) deal solely with whales, ice, coal, Star 
boats, sweet soup or some other matter of out- 
standing importance to Hvalfangerselskap Ross- 
havet: 

“(b) must one and all be solely the work of the 
aforementioned Herbert Oliver Peter McEacharn- 
Summerlees, no help, assistance, support, inspira- 
tion, aid or sympathy of any kind to be asked for or 
taken; 
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“(c@) the verses must be based upon the follow- 
ing model which is taken as a fair example of the 
work of the aforesaid Herbert Oliver Peter et 
cetera: 


“ “The devil eat bread,’ 
Old Thorsen said 
When Star V missed a whale, 
‘If we can’t hit him in the head 
We'll hit him in the tail.’ ” 


Bullet’s energy now knew no bounds. Effusion 
after effusion flowed from his fertile brain. Odes 
to blue whales, sonnets to the coal gang, lyrics to 
the midnight sun followed one another with won- 
drous rapidity. Some of these may be worth 
printing. The following effort is entitled To Dis- 
covery Inlet: 

“The endless Barrier rises out to sea, 

The smell of whale encounters me; 


A. lot of whales along the side 
Lay rolling and dragging on the tide. 


“The lead-gray blue of enormous strength, 
White-bellied fin whales of a goodly length, 
Rattling of winches and hissing of steam-— 
A busier scene I never have seen. 


“A sunlit night and the nameless thing, 
That the winds and blinding snowdrift bring, 
Enter my heart, and that Silent Land 
Is speaking so I can understand.” 
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Bullet wanted eighteen, pence a line for this 
one; but he was satisfied with the stipulated shilling 
for his effort entitled The Night Coal Gang: 


“We are a sturdy crew (perhaps) 

Though coal heaving we do 

And in tanks we’re ashovelling every night; 
We carry on, feel never sorry for our plight 
And when the night’s job is done 

We quickly to our bunks are gone.” 


The Ode to the Blue Whale was Bullet’s mas- 
terpiece. Let us read it: 


“Hushed, cruel, amber-eyed, 
Before the time of danger of the day 
Or at dusk along the iceclad Barrier-side. 


“Big jawed, heavy limbed, 

With mighty tails as chiseled for love or hate, 

In chilly oceans berg-strewn and packice- 
rimmed, 

The great whale seeks his mate. 


“Rippling as water swerved, 
To heaving pressure ridge in the greenish deep, 
Or secret caves where the Barrier wall is curved, 
The great fish goes to sleep. 


“Seeking his mate or prey 
Spouting blast upon blast into the frosty skies; 
Man, who is made more terrible far than they, 
Dreams he is otherwise.” 
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This last was too much for us to stand, although 
we applauded Bullet to the skies when first he 
repeated it to us. And how pleased he was! He 
smiled and grinned; he brought us an old tin of 
cream his friends the stewards had given him, on 
which we made a royal banquet; he was a power 
among us. One would have thought the dark- 
skinned Bullet had actually penned the lines. 

We had known for some time that Bullet had 
not written a word of his “poems,” weird and won- 
derful as they were. “Billy,” the Hollander, 
cabin mate of our friend, had written them all and 
Bullet had copied them, more or less inaccurately. 
With this information we suddenly confronted the 
important “poet,” to his complete undoing, and 
thereafter, although he tried to explain that Billy 
was only his assistant and had but helped him in 
the spelling of the words, he wrote no more poems, 
nor did he press for payment for those which had 
been delivered. 


CHAPTER XVI 
AT DISCOVERY INLET 


Tue Sir James Clark Ross entered the icy 
waters of Discovery Inlet on December 31, 1928— 
a month out from Hobart—and, except for a few 
days when she was blown to sea by blizzards, re- 
mained there until March 7, 1924. The stay of the 
crew there was the longest ever made by man. 
Discovery Inlet, situated in latitude seventy-eight 
degrees thirty minutes south, longitude one hun- 
dred and seventy degrees west, is merely an 
opening formed in the Great Ice Barrier by an 
ice tongue protruding from the main ice and lying 
along the Barrier, thus partly enclosing an area 
of water about five miles long by two miles wide. 
It was charted by Scott during his 1901-04 expedi- 
tion, and named after his ship, the Discovery. By 
subsequent expeditions—Shackleton’s in 1907-09, 
Amundsen’s and Scott’s own second voyage in 
1910-13— the inlet was found to be frozen up and 
was never used as a base. 
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Discovery Inlet is a very bad harbor. Formed 
as it is by this curving ice-tongue, the ice cliffs 
which border its waters lie along to the north and 
south, and as the prevailing wind is southerly an 
anchored ship is never safe. A blizzard from the 
south is likely to come up without the slightest 
warning at any time, and drive the ship relentlessly 
into the ice cliffs to the north. The depth of water, 
which is anywhere from two hundred and eighty 
to three hundred or more fathoms (eighteen hun- 
dred feet), is far too much for a safe anchorage. 
Then the inlet is subject to violent winds, which 
create a big swell and make any work over the side, 
such as flensing, a sheer impossibility. Again, the 
ice cliffs of the Barrier edge are continually break- 
ing away and falling into the sea, littering it with 
great, dangerous, craggy pieces of steely ice. 
Farther in, the inlet turns and trends to the south 
a little, and here in this more protected part new 
ice is constantly forming, breaking away and being 
blown out to sea, endangering any ship that might 
be anchored in its way. Not many hours are neces- 
sary for this ice, given reasonably calm conditions, 
to form solid pack. 

The inlet is subject to very low temperatures. 
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A ship anchored between those great ice cliffs lies 
in the most horrible refrigerating chamber in the 
world, and the crew suffers accordingly. The 
long-experienced Antarctic explorer, Captain 
Evans, in his most interesting book, South with 
Scott, writing of a depot-laying party on the Bar- 
rier in which he took part, said: 


ce 


. . The Barrier in its bleak loneliness is 
probably the most desolate portion of the earth’s 
surface. . . . Although only twenty miles from 
our winter quarters at Cape Evans (Ross Island), 
the temperature was twenty-one degrees lower, as 
we afterward found by comparison.” 


Every other explorer has found the same thing. 
Here, in this dreadfully desolated place of cold and 
storm, we stayed for two and a half months, in 
continual danger, never knowing the minute a bliz- 
zard might come and drive the ship from her never 
secure anchorage, or the instant a great iceberg 
might be calved from the Barrier close by and 
rush down upon us, a mountain of icy destruc- 
tion. There were but two kinds of days—bad days, 
and worse, and each lasted for twenty-four hours. 
Very low temperatures were recorded, the ship’s 
thermometer registering as low as fifty-five degrees 
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below freezing point (Fahrenheit), during the last 
days of February. One night in early March, a 
thermometer which could not register a tempera- 
ture lower than minus thirty degrees Centigrade, 
overran its limit and burst. A temperature of ten 
or fifteen degrees below meant a “warm” day. If 
there was not much wind, we set to work with our 
coats off and ears uncovered—that is to say, after 
we became a bit used to it. 

At first we felt the cold very much, but as time 
dragged on, we became, not, so to speak, accus- 
tomed to it, for that was impossible, but we were 
able to bear it without our ears and noses bleeding, 
and our blood freezing inside-us. It seems strange 
that the cold should make our noses and ears bleed, 
but the fact remains that it did, for the first few 
weeks. The cold was never so bad no matter how 
low the temperature was, as long as the air was still, 
but the instant the slightest current of air began 
to move from off that dreadful Barrier, our hearts 
sank within us, and we could feel the blood freezing 
in our veins. To make things worse, the ship was 
built of steel, with steel decks, steel bulkheads, bul- 
warks, rigging, and steel fittings everywhere. 
The flensing decks on which the blubber was cut 
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were wooden, but everything else was steel. In 
those dreadful temperatures to touch any of this 
steel with the bare hand often meant to lose the skin 
tearing one’s hand free again; to lean against or 
to come in contact with anything meant to freeze 
fast to it. 

The decks were covered in places with ice feet 
thick; blizzards and gales drove the snow into great 
heaps against the hatches and bulkheads. All 
ropes, chains and wires on deck became frozen 
beneath feet of ice, so that if they were required 
for use it was necessary to break them out with 
sledge hammers and cold chisels. The rigging was 
festooned with frost and ice; icicles inches long 
hung from the wireless aerials. To prevent steam 
pipes bursting it was necessary to work the wind- 
lass and the winches at frequent intervals, and even 
then pipes burst with annoying frequency. Screens 
were rigged around the steam-saws aft, and blow- 
lamps played upon the cylinders to prevent the 
steam freezing when the saws were not in use. 

By the very nature of our work, the crew was 
compelled to handle continuously great wires and 
chains to make the whales fast alongside as they 
were brought in, and steel hooks to drag the blub- 
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ber about. One can not heave with much efficiency 
on a greasy wire or knot ropes while wearing gloves. 
It seems impossible that men could bear such cold 
with uncovered hands, and so, indeed, it would be 
with clean hands. With liberal applications of fat, 
dippings in whale’s blood, and constant smart strik- 
ing of hands on shoulders, one soon became expert 
at keeping the blood circulating, but naturally 
frostbites were of hourly occurrence. But not a 
foot, nor a limb, nor even a finger was lost through- 
out the entire fleet, due to liberal applications of 
snow, and in the more severe cases to the careful 
attention of our surgeon, Doctor Kohl. It is, 
indeed, a credit to Doctor Kohl and to Captains 
Larsen and Kaldager that such a large number of 
men, over one hundred and eighty altogether, 
should be brought through such terrible physical 
hardships without the loss of life or limb, and this 
despite the fact that many were boys not seventeen 
years of age, and some were men over sixty. It 
speaks volumes for the organization of the expedi- 
tion. 

The twenty-four hours of daylight were rather 
queer at first, but it is astonishing how quickly one 
becomes accustomed to it, and walks around in day- 
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light at midnight without the slightest heed. 
Although it was daylight for twenty-four hours the 
sun was not often seen. It was daylight from De- 
cember twentieth to the beginning of March with- 
out cessation, but during the last week in February 
the light was very gray and dull between midnight 
and one A. M., and in March night made its first 
real appearance, and rapidly grew day by day. 
Often when the sun was out, it was possible to 
watch it with the naked eye without any strain— 
it appeared much as a full moon by day. At most 
times the sky was a dull, leaden dome of sullen gray, 
and the ice bore a most cheerless gray-white aspect. 
The continuous day was rather a strain on the 
eyes, as they could never get proper rest.. Some 
of the crew suffered badly from snowblindness—a 
very painful malady, which sends one quite blind 
temporarily. ‘There was one fact noticeable about 
this continuous day, that no matter what hour of 
the night one might be called upon to work, one 
never felt tired, once on deck, but on the other hand, 
one never felt properly refreshed by sleep. Once 
away from this seemingly endless day, the first 
things noticed were how refreshing our sleep was 
by night, and how bright and cheerful the stars 
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appeared. Just as the long day was looked upon 
as a matter of course, so also was the coming of | 
night. 

And so the days and weeks and months dragged 
slowly on. Sometimes whales were scarce and ar- 
rived in dribs and drabs, three to-day and four 
to-morrow. At first they were only to be found 
on a bank over one hundred miles north of the inlet, 
and much of the whalers’ valuable time was lost by 
the necessity for towing in their catches such a 
long distance. Sometimes it took them as long as 
twenty-four hours and even more to tow in one 
whale against a freshening wind and rising sea, 
and the farther they had to go the heavier the whale 
became with ice and the thicker were their decks 
ice-covered. 

Later on the whales became more numerous, 
and were found much closer to the mothership. 
Star I, which was used mainly as a scout and was 
very powerful but rather slow to turn for whaling, 
was used as tug and lay at an appointed place as 
a depot for the other four whalers. They towed 
their whales to her and she towed them into Dis- 
covery Inlet, coming in with five and six blue 
whales, and once with as many as nine, worth about 
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six thousand five hundred pounds. She appeared 
sometimes as a very insignificant speck coming 
over the horizon, a little black dot in between four 
or five great whales blown up with compressed air. 
Through the loss of precious days on account of 
blizzards and storms, the number of whales around 
the mothership sometimes reached amazing figures. 
At one time there were no less than thirty-two big 
blue whales alongside, worth in all about twenty- 
four thousand pounds. 

During the whole of our stay the ship was in 
continual danger, and always her safety was zeal- 
ously guarded by an officer walking the bridge 
and a sailor on the fo’c’s’! head. There was always a 
watch of engineers and firemen on duty, and steam 
was up constantly on the main engines. Often it 
was necessary to steam slowly ahead to keep the 
ship up to the wind. Icefogs and mists came 
almost daily, and during these it was impossible 
to distinguish the Barrier, or to know whether the 
ship were dragging her anchors or not. It also 
was very dangerous to heave up an anchor and 
steam out, as it was impossible often to see the fore- 
mast from the bridge, and it was quite possible 
to come upon the dull wicked shape of the Barrier 
hiding in the fog without seeing it at all. 
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This was exactly what happened to Star III 
on one occasion when she was searching for the 
mothership in a fog. She was steaming along 
slowly, sounding her siren repeatedly, and listening 
for the big ship to answer, and had come, it was 
thought, almost within a ship’s length of her desti- 
nation. Suddenly looking up into the sky from his 
post on the bridge, Captain Hartvigsen was aston- 
ished to see the cold, overhanging, white cliffs of 
the Great Ice Barrier dimly leering down upon him 
through the fog. Nothing at all was visible ahead. 
If he had not miraculously glanced upward just 
at that instant he and his gallant crew would cer- 
tainly have gone to their deaths. As it was, it was 
touch and go. He jammed the engine-room tele- 
graph down to full speed astern, and spun the 
wheel over—not an instant too soon. The little 
ship’s bow bumped against the great cliff; ice 
rumbled off and fell on her decks, while the top of 
her mainmast was snapped clean off and the look- 
out barrel crushed by the overhanging brow of ice. 
So close to destruction was she that as she swung 
to get out, her mizzenmast brushed the ice and 
crushed overboard, and her after railing was ground 
to splinters. It was a nasty experience, and she 
was very fortunate to get out at all. 
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Shortly afterward in the slight momentary lift- 
ing of the fog she came quietly alongside the 
mothership, a poor little lame duckling with her 
masts hanging overboard, her decks cumbered with 
ice blocks, and her sides leaking, but still buoyant 
and game. In the midst of the wreck her hardy old 
frostbitten crew strolled to and fro unconcernedly 
smoking their pipes with not the slightest evidence 
on their faces of their brush with death scarcely 
ten minutes previous. They wore the same quiet, 
impassive, unruffled look with which they had 
left Norway, and with which they had faced every 
danger and every hardship since. On the sadly 
battered bridge stood the captain, a strange wild 
figure, with his fierce mustache and blue eyes, and 
his high forehead, surmounted by a shaggy fur cap. 
He was the most unruffled of all. He had no 
remark to make save that, with a smile and a glance 
at the wreck aloft, it was a “mere trifle.” It would 
need more than that to disturb his wild soul. 

At all times the Norwegians were quite indif- 
ferent to cold and danger. They took everything 
as itcame. Even on the memorable morning when 
the ship’s stern, swinging swiftly around, seemed 
about to crash into the great one-hundred-and-fifty- 
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foot-high wall of ice, and it seemed that nothing on 
earth could save the ship from destruction, there 
was not a voice raised about the decks. Those who 
saw the danger merely stood and looked, out of 
quiet blue eyes, and waited for the inevitable, quite 
calmly and unconcernedly. ‘They seemed to care 
for nothing. 

A few selections taken at random from a diary 
kept right through the expedition will serve best, 
perhaps, to convey some idea of the dreadful con- 
ditions of our long stay at Discovery Inlet. For 
instance the following entry appears on Febru- 
ary first: 


“A bitterly cold, cheerless day, with a gale from 
the south increasing hourly in force, and the ther- 
mometer at minus seventeen degrees Centigrade. 
Snow is driving horizontally everywhere, through 
doors, into alleyways—all is grayish white. It is 
impossible to see the Barrier for the snow. There 
are a number of whales alongside, some of which 
break away and have to be caught again—horrible 
icy job. A gang is at work coaling Star I— 
wretchedly cold and disgusted.they look, especially 
the unfortunate youth at the exposed winch. AI- 
though he is bound up in two or three heavy 
guernseys, a sheepskin jacket, a double-breasted 
coat, oilskins, fur cap, two scarves and three pairs 
of gloves, his face is ice-covered, and his hands and 
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feet are in constant torture. A new canvas pipe 
led along the foredeck from the engine-room to 
Star I froze as soon as boiling water was run 
through it, and Star I has gone without water. 
There is ice everywhere. It is minus twelve degrees 
Centigrade in the protected alleyway where we 
go to get out of the cold for a moment. The ports 
in our cabin are ice-covered outside and frost- 
covered inside. Icicles adorn our bunks and hang 
from the deckhead. To get in it is necessary first 
to break the ice from around the door. The wash- 
house is iced up and impossible to enter.” 


Another entry in my diary made early in March 
reads: . 


“Still very cold, dull and overcast, and snowing, 
with the temperature at minus twenty-five degrees 
Centigrade all day. ‘To-day the inlet froze com- 
pletely over. In the afternoon a breeze from the 
south came up, developing into a snorting blizzard 
with driving, stinging snow, by six o’clock. When 
the sun, never at all visible, went down, it became 
almost unbearably cold. On deck, one’s face feels 
like the marble slab in a fishmonger’s shop on a 
cold, cold winter’s morning. Hands and feet are 
frozen despite gloves and socks and wooden-soled 
boots. . . . At midnight the scene was, indeed, 
an unhappy, cheerless, dispiriting, forbidding 
one—the horizontally driving snow flying through 
the cold air before the blizzard from the dull gray 
murk ahead to the dull gray murk astern, the sky 
overhead heavy and dark and sad, the inlet one 
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level gray-white ice surface—the ice still unbroken, 
despite the blizzard, but cracked and thrown about, 
hummocked, crumpled, wrinkled and overridden 
by pressure set up by the sea beneath. There are 
no birds about—we see no life at all now. All the 
penguins, all the whales, everything save a few 
white snow petrels seem to have gone. There never 
was much life. Gazing at this forbidding scene with 
a frostbitten face and frozen hands and frozen to 
the very vitals, snow and ice-covered, one’s clothes 
frozen stiff, the thoughts that come to one’s mind 
are not exactly cheerful.” 


And another day: 


“Light snow is falling and the wind howls and 
sighs through the taut rime-covered rigging and 
the bights of loose guys and signal halliards. The 
decks wear a sad sorrowful aspect—gray snow and 
white ice mingled covering the frozen blood on the 
flensing decks, scuppers blocked with ice, hatches 
lost beneath feet of snow, winches white with 
rime—and aft the night gang is at work cutting up 
great whales. Somehow the decks seem tired of 
it all to-night, mutely covered with their mantle 
of gray and white, while the gale howls and moans 
a dirge through the rigging. There is nothing 
cheerful about it all.” 


No, there was nothing cheerful about it all. 
But there were good points—excellent points. 
There was no dust, and it never rained. 


CHAPTER XVII 
A TYPICAL DAY AT THE INLET 


Tue time is a few minutes before five in the 
morning. The decks are hidden beneath a mantle 
of white snow; rime adorns the steel railing and 
covers the rigging. Icicles feet long hang from the 
forecastle head; ropes and wires are lost under a 
foot of ice and snow. On the fore flensing deck 
all is quiet, save for the gentle sighing of the wind 
through the taut wire rigging and the frosty ropes. 
Around the blubber boilers lie some large blankets 
of blubber under tarpaulins, left from the previous 
night. Despite the covering, the blubber is frozen 
stiff, and seems infinitely better fitted for use as 
a battle-ship’s armor than for the rendering of oil. 
Alongside the boilers are the two small flensing 
boats, one on each side, just as they were stowed 
and left a short ten hours before. They both are 
coated with ice, and are half full of snow. Outside 
the blacksmith’s shop lie some four or five blood- 
stained bent harpoons, each with a few feet of 
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gory line attached. One bears an unexploded 
bomb—the whale from which this came probably 
gave some trouble. In a quiet corner of the deck 
pools of blood have frozen, inches deep. The ship’s 
steel sides are encrusted with ice along the water- 
line; the whales heaving and straining at their 
moorings in the slight swell are whitened by a film 
of ice and snow. Seemingly alive, they are cold 
and are straining to get away. 

On the flensing deck aft the night gang toils, 
sawing up giant jawbones, cutting up meat, and 
stripping baleen from gory heads. It will not be 
very long now before they will prepare to go be- 
low and will set the blow-lamps flaring at the cyl- 
inders of the steam-saws. 

The second mate, muffled up to the ears, 
tramps the snow-covered bridge keeping his watch 
on the anchors, the ice and the wind. The engine- 
room telegraph, pointing to an_ ever-vigilant 
“Stand By,” is uncovered and ready to his hand. 
In the galley the watchman, an elderly sailor, 
stands before the fire and warms his frozen body 
after his cold night’s work, keeping a bright eye on 
the clock lest he call the men late. 

At five o’clock sharp he calls the little mess- 
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boys. There are seven of these messboys; one each 
for the saloon, the engineers, the flensers, the 
sailors and the firemen, and two for the whalers in 
their big messroom for’ard. They are all young 
boys between fifteen and seventeen years of age, 
and work as much as any one in the ship. They 
must have the coffee and the brown bread and 
margarine ready for their respective masters when 
they are called at five-thirty. At that hour the 
watchman makes his round of the ship, and calls all 
hands—flensers, sailors, whalers, blacksmiths, 
cooks, carpenters, engineers, winchmen and boys 
alike—so that they may have time to warm them- 
selves with coffee and a smoke before commencing 
the work of the day at six o’clock. 

It is a horrible task—this turning out of a warm 
bunk on to an icy deck. It is a ghastly business 
indeed. But it must be done, and the quicker the 
better, because if it be put off too long one will 
have to work for two long cold hours on an empty 
stomach. So, maybe to the accompaniment of 
regretful expressions, or more often, too cold even 
to speak, one rolls out of his bunk and hastily 
robes in everything within reach—shirts, guernseys, 
pants, socks of all kinds, quite irrespective of 
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ownership. Attired in all he can possibly wear, 
and still looking for more, he wanders out into the 
big messroom, pours out a great mug of coffee, 
and spreads margarine on two or three pieces of 
brown bread, each an inch thick and cut with an 
ax to judge from appearances. Then with his 
knife he helps himself to sugar, or perhaps between 
munches of the brown bread he fills his mouth 
with sugar, borne thither on a knife, and drains 
the black coffee through it with a very contented 
air. This latter method, for some strange reason, 
enjoys a great vogue. ‘The serious business of 
eating and drinking over, he feels a little better, 
and takes stock of his surroundings and shipmates, 
although if the truth must be told there are not 
many of the last-named to be seen. 

He is seated at a long table, one of four such 
in a big messroom down in the for’ard ’tween-decks 
(right in the bows of the ship). Off this messroom 
open eight cabins, four on either side, each accom- 
modating from five to eight men. All the cabins 
and the big messroom are wooden-lined, steam- 
heated and electric-lighted, and all are well venti- 
lated. Each man has a locker and a small 
wardrobe of his own in which to keep his clothes. 
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This big messroom and these eight cabins are the 
whalers’ quarters, and are known familiarly as the 
“penguin rookery.” Up two high flights of steps 
one comes to the forecastle head, in which are a 
number of small two-berth and four-berth cabins 
and a big messroom. Here dwell the boatswain 
and the carpenter, the flensers, blacksmiths and 
boiler attendants, and here also are the bathroom 
and the wash-house. Amidships the officers, 
doctors, engineers, purser and stewards live in state 
cabins. The surgery and the hospital are situated 
here. Aft in the poop are the sailors, firemen and 
trimmers, mechanics, and a few odd whalers, for 
whom bunks could not be found in the “penguin 
rookery.” The sailors and firemen have separate 
messrooms, and live like the whalers and flensers, 
in four-berth and six-berth cabins. Every cabin 
and every messroom throughout the ship is steam- 
heated and fitted with electric light, and all are 
kept spotlessly clean. There is no fault to be 
found with the accommodation. 

At six o’clock sharp the ship’s siren emits a 
hoarse roar, which sounds strangely in the silence, 
the bo’s’n comes to the messroom steps, and in an 
unbeloved voice roars, “Kom igen!” (one does not 
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require much knowledge of the Norwegian lan- 
guage to understand that curt order), and all 
hands crowd up steps, out of alleyways, through 
doors to their respective duties. very one of the 
one hundred and thirty men has his own particular 
duty, and goes straight to his post without any 
waiting for orders. Flensers’ boys scrape the ice 
from their boats and dig out the snow; the flensers 
sharpen their great knives; the blacksmiths set to 
work straightening the blood-covered bent har- 
poons; the winchmen oil their winches; the engi- 
neers set the blubber-cutting and elevating ma- 
chines in motion; the boiler attendants see to the 
cleaning of their oily boilers; the electrician makes 
his rounds of the lighting plant, electric winches 
and globes; the carpenter takes his soundings; the 
after gang of whalers (the carcass men) goes aft 
and takes up the work of sawing the giant bones 
and cutting the meat just as the night gang has left 
it; on the fore-deck the blubber gang gets its gear 
ready and scrapes the night’s snow from the decks; 
the coal gang climbs down below to its grimy task 
of heaving up the coal from the big storage tanks, 
and feeding it to the bunkers, while the cooks set 
about preparing breakfast for the hungry multi- 
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tude, and the messboys clear away and set the 
tables. The chief and third mates and Captain 
Kaldager are already out superintending the work. 
There is no time wasted, and everything soon is in 
full swing. 

At eight o’clock the siren gives another reso- 
nant blast, and all hands cease work for breakfast. 
The flensers and their boys climb up rope ladders 
from their boats and break the ice from one 
another; the whalers on deck clean the blood and 
grease from their high leather boots, and dust them 
with sawdust. All remove their outer wind-proof 
garments and troop away to their respective mess- 
rooms for breakfast. Breakfast consists of fried 
whale beef and onions, brown bread and margarine, 
and coffee. Whale beef has a delightful aroma to a 
hungry man, and is splendid food in a cold climate. 
It tastes somewhat like a greasily prepared steak, 
and is very tender, especially when hung for a few 
days. ‘The brown bread is fresh and tasty, and the 
margarine, manufactured in Norway from whale 
oil, is good when one forgets butter and becomes 
accustomed to it. ‘The coffee boils all day in a 
huge copper urn on the galley fire, and is very 
strong and heating. While on the subject it would 
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be as well to make some remarks on that very im- 
portant part of the expedition, its food. There was 
not a great variety of dishes, nor were there many 
luxuries. There was no jam, no tea, nor were there 
puddings of any kind, but there was plenty of 
good, wholesome, fattening food, and an ample 
supply of fresh potatoes. Fish, prepared in count- 
less ways, formed a staple item, and whale beef was 
served as often as possible. Whale beef was fresh 
food and kept away the dreaded scurvy. It was 
doubtless due to the excellent nourishing and fat- 
tening qualities of the well-prepared diet that the 
general health of the expedition was so excellent. 

The scene in the “penguin rookery” at meal 
times is a strikingly animated one. At three of 
the four big tables sit Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, 
Germans and Russians, all speaking together in 
some Scandinavian tongue, be it Norwegian, 
Swedish or Danish, for the three languages are 
very similar, and each is thoroughly intelligible to 
the others. At the fourth table sit the Australian 
eleven (including nine Tasmanians) with their 
Dutch bo’s’n, one and all busily engaged in devour- 
ing whale beef, despite the most solemn vows taken 
when criticizing a whale’s carcass in the water, be- 
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fore they had tasted the beef, of “heavin’ the flam- 
in’ stuff all over the blinkin’ cook if he sent that 
dog-gone tripe along,” shouting at one another in 
the most fluent Australian language, and trying to 
coerce the messboy into going after more beef. 
Now and again the conversation becomes momen- 
tarily general, and the Australians join in with the 
others, each trying to speak the other’s language, 
and neither making a huge success. It is a strange 
scene and a very educative one—this medley of 
nationalities. One and all pull along together; 
work, eat, talk and play together, despite their dif- 
ferent nationalities and ideas, and despite wars also. 

Breakfast lasts until eight-thirty, when the siren 
blows and all turn to again, leaving the sorely 
harassed messboys to clear away the wreck in peace. 
From eight-thirty until twelve o’clock the work 
goes smoothly along: the blubber is taken on board 
for’a’d, cut up and fed to the elevator groaning 
around on its endless way, while aft the giant bones 
are sawed and crushed, the baleen stripped, and 
the meat fed to the pressers. The carpenter works 
in his shop preparing flensing knife handles, snow 
spades and the hundred and one little things 
required about a big ship’s decks in those latitudes; 
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the electrician repairs damaged lights and electric 
winches. The chief mate superintends the flensing 
and the blubber gang; the third mate rules the 
carcass gang; while the bo’s’n drives the coal gang 
and everybody else who might happen to cross 
his path. The surgeon attends to his patients in 
the hospital; the wireless operator listens for 
Awarua, and taps out his messages. 

Swiftly and smoothly the ship’s work goes on, 
to the accompaniment of the ceaseless clank, clank 
of the elevator, the buzzing of the rotating knives, 
the rattle of winches, and an occasional roar as 
the German pressers blow the powdered bone 
refuse into the sea in a great cloud of steam. The 
flensers work quickly on, flensing whale after 
whale, with never a stop, for the weather is good, 
and there is no saying when it will change. A little 
Star, ice-covered to the trucks, brings in a pair of 
big blue whales, leaves them and sets off post haste 
to sea again. 

At twelve there is an hour’s halt for 
dinner, which consists to-day of thick pea soup, 
salt beef and boiled potatoes, and a tot of whisky. 
The same animated scene of busily working jaws, 
flying hands, clattering knives and forks and 
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messboys flitting here and there is witnessed 
as at breakfast, but it is soon over, and the 
men disappear into their cabins—it is too cold to 
go on deck—for a yarn and a quiet. smoke, and, 
maybe, a sleep. At one o’clock work begins again, 
and goes on in the same old changeless way until 
three-thirty, when a stop is made for half an hour, 
and more brown bread and margarine disappears, 
and more strong coffee is drained through capa- 
cious, sugar-filled mouths. This half-hour respite 
during the afternoon breaks the backbone, so to 
speak, of the long afternoon, and makes it seem 
quite short. Although the working day is twelve 
hours long, it does not seem so, as the time is well 
divided by the breakfast, dinner and coffee breaks. 
If it were not for the half-hour break for breakfast 
in the morning, and the half-hour for coffee in the 
afternoon, the days would be unbearably long. It 
is surprising how quickly one becomes accustomed 
to rising at five-thirty and commencing work at 
six, although it must be admitted that neither is 
ever a likable part of the day’s routine. 

From four o’clock until six all hands work on 
at their same tasks, and at six the siren bellows 
forth its last message for the day. The night coal 
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gang and the night carcass gang, who have been 
sleeping during the day, come on duty while their 
brothers of the day gangs depart in peace, but not 
all of them. The blubber gang on the fore deck 
must work on until they have sliced up and fed to 
the elevator all the blubber flensed during the day, 
for if they leave any over night it will freeze into 
steel. At six-thirty they cease work for tea, which 
is on from six-thirty until seven o’clock. For tea 
there are Norwegian canned fish-balls prepared 
from Dogger Bank cod and milk, boiled potatoes, 
brown bread and margarine, and more coffee. 
After tea the blubber gang turns to again, 
heaves the two flensing boats up and stows them 
aboard for the night, and gets rid of the accumu- 
lated blubber as quickly as it can. Generally these 
men are finished by nine o’clock, and go straight be- 
low to bathe and turn in, for theirs is a long tiring 
day, and they never know what it is to be warn 
except when in their bunks. The men who cease 
work at six bathe and change in the half-hour before 
tea, and after tea they spend a few hours visiting 
one another’s cabins to chat and play cards. Per- 
haps a young engineer from aft comes down to the 
“penguin rookery,” with his splendid Norwegian 
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accordeon, and makes the time fly with beautiful 
old Scandinavian music. One or two write up 
diaries; others wash and mend clothes, for the eve- 
ning is the only time available for this very 
necessary work, as Sundays are working days in 
Discovery Inlet. No one stays up late; by 
nine-thirty every one is in his bunk, sleeping the 
sleep of the just. And again the second mate, 
muffled up to the ears, paces the bridge, anxiously 
gazing into the rising wind, while the engineer deep 
down below stands by his engines, his eyes on the 
warning “Stand By” on the telegraph dial. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


MIRAGES— ‘WATERFALLS OF ICE’—THE WONDROUS 
BARRIER 


Ir THERE was one thing which remained with 
us as persistently as the cold, it was the rumors 
which circulated ceaselessly throughout the ship, 
not only during the whole of the stay in the Ross 
Sea but also while we were going to and coming 
from that dreary waste. While we were en route 
to the Ross Sea rumor had it that we were going 
to stay at the Balleny Islands for a fortnight, 
before breaking through the Antarctic pack, to 
collect ice for water, that we could only stay in 
the Ross Sea for a month, that we would take any- 
thing up to a thousand whales, that we would come 
back to Hobart (this was a great favorite), and 
so on and so on ad infinitum. When we did at 
last reach the Barrier, rumor ran riot, especially 
as we did not get nearly so many whales as Captain 
Larsen had counted on taking. He was going to 
remain in Discovery Inlet for the winter so that 
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we could catch more whales the following summer, 
if we saw it,—this was a particularly persistent and 
ugly rumor, and found more than one staunch 
believer in the ranks of the Australians, especially 
after the last week in February. Other rumors 
concerned all kinds of weird and wonderful places, 
from Buenos Aires to Port Lockroyd, from South 
Georgia to the Auckland Islands, and from Hawaii 
to Pango Pango. 

There was truth in one of these rumors. It 
had been freely circulated for about a fortnight 
that despairing of getting a full load of whale oil, 
or anything approaching a full load in the Ross 
Sea, and naturally not wishing to return home 
with his ship only a third full, Captain Larsen had 
been in communication with his firm in Sandefjord 
and with the Australian Government with refer- 
ence to whaling off the northwest coast of Aus- 
tralia where humpback whales were plentiful and 
sperms were also to be found. The idea did not take 
too well with the majority of the crew who had no 
desire to leave that place of perpetual cold for one 
of perpetual heat, which could be reached in three 
weeks’ steaming time. Nor were they at all anx- 
ious that they should remain longer away from 
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home for they would have missed all chances of 
joining other whalers bound for different grounds 
the following season. It appeared that this was 
more than a rumor, and one evening toward the 
latter part of February, when we had about thir- 
teen thousand barrels of oil in our hold, Captain 
Kaldager came for’ard with a great sheet of paper 
on which were written the names of all the crew. 
He went to each man personally, from the flensers 
to the deck-boys, and asked them whether or not 
they would agree to accompany the ship to Nor- 
wegian Bay, in the northwest of West Australia, 
there to continue whaling operations for another 
season. He had to make this query because of 
the fact that the men had signed on for a season in 
the Ross Sea only, and therefore they could not be 
called on to assist in whaling operations elsewhere. 
The majority of the men answered the query in 
the negative for the reasons enumerated. There 
were many aboard who were not regular whalers— 
they were students, clerks, business men, commer- 
cial travelers, shcemakers, merchant ship officers, 
Norwegian naval ratings, and the like, who had 
made the voyage for the adventure and for a 
glimpse of the little known Antarctic. These had 
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no wish to prolong the voyage and perhaps over- 
stay their leave by spending a season after 
humpback whales. So the West Australian project 
had to be called off, and the big ship left New 
Zealand for Norway eventually with several of her 
tanks still full of coal and others full of water. 
Apropos Discovery Inlet, we saw some truly 
wonderful mirages during our stay there. Often 
at the head of the inlet the most wonderful and 
fantastic sights were to be seen—beautiful great 
bergs floating overturned in the clear air, new cliffs 
and Barrier edges where formerly there had been 
gentle slopes, double tiers of Barrier face with a 
line of sky showing clearly in between, big icebergs 
and stretches of Barrier edge in all queer shapes 
and forms, changing without cessation from one 
wondrous beauty to another. Sometimes these 
exhibitions lasted for hours, while the ice would 
appear now as a slow long freight train puffing 
along on its toiling way, and then as a glorious 
sailing ship with sail upon sail of an ethereal white- 
ness, a grand steamer, a summer cloud, a flower 
of mythical beauty, a great bridge with girders of 
pure marble, a cathedral high in the heavens— 
shapes, images, forms innumerable and indescrib- 
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able followed one another with bewildering rapidi- 
ty. At other times the horizon assumed great 
bulges and lumps, bends and turns of all kinds, 
while along the Barrier edge by the sea two clear 
distinct ice-faces were to be seen in some places, but 
in other places there was nothing to be seen at all. 
Out to sea the horizon sometimes took convulsive 
turns and heaved about in all directions. A little 
Star boat coming in with two or three whales 
appeared like a funnel belching smoke from be- 
tween three great balloons. We saw many strange 
and beautiful sights, but there was nothing stranger 
nor more beautiful than the miraged Barrier. But 
there was something weird, something uncanny and 
forbidding in these sights at times which made them 
also fearful. 

Often great pieces of the Barrier edge came 
bodily away, drifting about as large or small 
icebergs. At other times the face of the ice-cliffs 
suddenly crumbled away for lengths of miles at 
a time, in a beautiful waterfall of ice, so to speak. 
To see the edge suddenly crumble and fall into the 
sea in myriads of quaint-shaped pieces, which 
littered the near-by waters for hours and hours 
afterward, was one of the most beauteous sights 
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in all that great white waste. At times when night 
first commenced to come, the Barrier edge as- 
sumed a golden tint and at such times these falls 
of ice, which were rather frequent, were of infinite 
beauty. In this manner the Barrier face was con- 
stantly changing. When we first saw its wondrous 
whiteness we thought that nothing could have been 
more white, but after these falls its whiteness was 
so pure that, against the background of ice-glare 
it was sometimes quite impossible to distinguish 
the Barrier at all! When these falls took place 
they were always accompanied by clouds of white 
“ice smoke” which rose in the air and hung about 
the Barrier surface for sometimes half a day. 


After we had been in the inlet for about a 
month our quarters became uninhabitable. Our 
cabin was the closest to the collision bulkhead and 
was immediately beneath the steel main deck. Of 
course, it was wooden-lined, but moisture had an 
unpleasant habit of working through our wooden 
ceiling and of alternately freezing there and melt- 
ing off upon our heads and into our bunks, when- 
ever the steam heater was in working order. Im- 
mediately outside our cabin an enormous icicle 
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many tons in weight, suspended from the break 
of the forecastle head, adorned the ship’s cold steel 
side. This made our cabin the coldest of them all, 
and as none of us had proper bed-clothes for that 
region the temperature at times was, to say the 
least, far from being conducive to sleep. One day, 
when the deckhead was leaking to an unprece- 
dented extent and Snow’s and Bullet’s top bunks 
were soaked, Captain Kaldager noticed the state 
of the place, and immediately ordered that we be 
shifted. There was ample spare accommodation, as 
the mothership had sufficient spare cabins to 
accommodate the whole of the crews of the five 
whalers while en route home to Norway from New 
Zealand. So we were given one of the five warm 
cabins in the forecastle head in which there were 
only two tiers of bunks. There were two splendid 
fore-and-aft bunks against the midships wooden 
bulkhead, and as these were an especial prize we 
drew lots for them and I was fortunate enough 
to secure the top one. ‘Thereafter in the Ross 
Sea and en route to Campbell Island we lived a 
much happier life. It was infinitely better in our 
new quarters; the steam-heated bathroom in which 
we had our daily bath was in the same alleyway, so 
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that we did not have to go out on the open deck 
after bathing as we had previously had to do. The 
flensers’ quarters were now adjoining ours, which 
threw us much more into the company of these 
quiet fellows, with whom we commenced to have 
many interesting conversations. We remained in 
our new cabin until we reached Campbell Island 
on our way home to New Zealand, when we had 
to leave so that it could be made ready for its 
rightful occupants. 


CHAPTER XIX 
LIFE IN THE WHALERS 


Ir was always with the greatest interest that 
we watched any of the five small whalers coming 
in with their whales and going out again, which 
they did in all sorts of weather and under all kinds 
of conditions. Star II and Star IV were the 
smartest of them, with Hartvigsen’s Star III in 
close competition. The contest between these 
three skippers—Iversen, Nielsen and Hartvig- 
sen—as to who would take the most whales in the 
Ross Sea—was extraordinarily keen. Star II and 
Star IV caught practically whale for whale, and 
the result of the contest was in doubt right up to 
the last week, when Star IV established a lead by 
harpooning two more whales than Star II could 
find. Star III took four whales less than Star II, 
while Star I took the least of all because of the time 
she lost in voyages of exploration and in towing for 
the other whalers. 

If only the mothership had been able to cruise 
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about with the whalers, or to anchor at some 
more convenient place than Discovery Inlet, it is 
highly probable that the expedition would have 
been very much more successful. The five whalers 
actually spent more time in towing in their 
catches—a heavy job in the best of weather and 
exceptionally bad down there—for the first six 
weeks owing to the great distance they had to go 
beyond the inlet in the search for whales. This 
state of affairs was remedied afterward by the 
commissioning of Star I as towboat to the other 
whalers. She hoisted broken coal buckets at her 
trucks so that she would be more readily seen at a 
distance, but instead of remaining in the one place 
where the others would know where to come and 
find her, she was allowed to cruise where she willed 
and engage in hunting on her own account. Be- 
cause of this there were many occasions when 
others of the whalers could not find her and could 
not afford the time to search for her, so they 
brought in their whales themselves. Of course, 
whenever they were in need of coal or stores— 
which was pretty often—they always brought in 
their own whales. 

When coming in after a twenty-four-hour or a 
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thirty-six-hour tow with a couple of big blue whales 
against a head wind and sea, the whalers made 
magnificent sights, so covered were they with ice. 
At such times they were encrusted from water-line 
to their two stumpy trucks, while the backs 
of the whales they were towing were disguised with 
purest white, giving them the appearance of ships 
chiseled of pure marble, bearing in tow great 
marble slabs upon white rafts. If not in need 
of anything, they wasted no time alongside the 
mothership; they did not even tie up, if it could be 
avoided. Heavy wires were passed down to men 
on their decks as soon as they pushed their sharp 
noses gently against us, and these wires the men 
passed around the whales against their big tails, 
making them fast with shackles. Then we hauled 
the wires tight and made them fast on our bits, 
while the whaler’s men slipped their heavy chains 
from the whales and pulled them back aboard their 
craft. That done, the skipper, who, perhaps, had 
never left the bridge, rang “full speed astern” and 
the little vessel backed quickly and was away again 
after more whales. 

If, however, coal, stores, harpoons, bombs or 
lines were wanted, a longer stay had to be made. 
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The method of coaling the little fellows was rather 
antiquated and inefficent, one could not help 
thinking, but it was the best that we could do. 
Provision for that all important part of the expedi- 
tion’s work had not been made with the thorough- 
ness which marked the preparations for other 
branches, but, then, something had to be forgotten. 
Man, collectively or individually, is a fallible 
being. The way in which this task was carried out 
was this,—first, four or five youths descended into 
the depths of one of the tanks where they proceeded 
to fill baskets with the abominable Welsh coal. 
Other youths laid a few planks across the deck to 
a place where the bulwarks were taken down, so 
that coal could be tipped down a chute on to a 
vessel’s decks beneath. On these planks a wooden 
wheelbarrow of good capacity was placed. ‘Then 
another youth, muffled to the ears, ascended to the 
steam winch, while still another assumed com- 
mand of the “hatch,” his duties being to order 
the young man at the winch to guide the coal- 
laden baskets up to the deck and, with the aid of 
the man on the barrow, to tip as much of the coal 
and dust as possible into the barrow. This done, 
the barrow of coal was wheeled to the ship’s side, 
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and the coal precipitated down the chute on to the 
whaler’s deck where it landed in as close proximity 
as possible to the bunker-openings. When these 
had been choked so that no more coal would run 
into them, a halt was called while one of the whaler’s 
crew rammed the coal down with a shovel or a bar. 
This was a slow and a dirty job, which was gener- 
ally done by night. The coal dust flew in all 
directions and spoiled, for a time, the tidy appear- 
ance of the little whaler’s decks. Sometimes it 
took as long as eight hours to put as much as sixty 
tons into a whaler’s bunkers in this way, although 
on other occasions we put in seventy or eighty tons 
in five hours. 

It was the especial duty of the Australians— 
‘*‘Australian Eleven,” we called ourselves, after our 
famous cricketers—to attend to the wants of the 
whalers, and it was a most interesting occupation, 
although it was by no means a joke to give them 
their supplies of heavy steel harpoons. It was as 
much as a man could do to lift one of these har- 
poons, which were nearly six feet in length. This 
task of ours threw us much into contact with the 
whalers’ skippers and crews, to our great satisfac- 
tion, and gave us opportunities to make short trips 
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with them. These we were always glad to take, 
even if it was only to accompany Doctor Vallin on 
a dredging excursion in the head of the inlet. The 
doctor used to wax wildly enthusiastic on these 
trips, especially when his trawls brought to the sur- 
face. tiny pebbles and queer marine growths. 
‘“‘Blowed if a man can see what’s in them things to 
make a fuss over,” was Bullet’s comment. Doctors 
Vallin and Kohl got together a very fine collection 
of Antarctic wild life and curios of all descriptions, 
to which they devoted the whole of their spare time. 

On these short trips we had ample time to ex- 
amine the little craft. They were truly wonderful 
little vessels, they held so much in so little space. 
The crews’ accommodation was in the fore part be- 
neath the deck. They had one big common cabin 
in which a coal fire was always kept burning, for 
they had no steam heaters; and in this cabin the 
four sailors, the two firemen and the second engi- 
neer lived together. Immediately abaft the crew’s 
quarters there came the small hold, which was di- 
vided into two sections for the port and starboard 
harpoon lines. Then there was a bulkhead, with 
the bunkers, wings of which ran alongside the en-, 
gine-room. Abaft the engine-room bulkhead were 
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the skipper’s, mate’s, steward’s and chief engi- 
neer’s cabins or cased-in sleeping shelves, one might 
more correctly term them. This, of course, was all 
under the main deck. The stokehold was in the 
engine-room in Stars II, III and V,, but in Stars 
I and IV there were small stokeholds on the fore 
parts of the boilers, thus separating them from the 
engine-rooms. Above the deck was the engine- 
room casing, on which two lifeboats were slung, the 
high thin funnel, a companion entrance leading in- 
to the officers’ quarters, the cook’s galley beneath 
the bridge, the bridge (in the center of which was 
the wooden chart-house), two masts, a twin har- 
poon-line winch, a few ventilators, and a whale- 
back companionway to the crew’s quarters. The 
officers’ messroom was a board which hung on the 
wall in the galley and was let down at meal times. 
There was scarcely room for two men to eat at this 
“table.” The crew were slightly better off in this 
respect, seeing that they were able to crouch in 
their bunks or to sit on the fo’c’s’] floor for their 
meals, but then, they had to carry all their food 
for’ard along the slippery heaving decks. At times 
their quarters had to be battened down and they 
had to live in the engine-room. The whalers all 
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had very strong and serviceable triple expansion 
engines, which were responsible, however, for a 
rather large coal consumption for such small ves- 
sels. It was often so cold in the engine-rooms, 
even with the furnace doors open, that the engi- 
neers and firemen had to wear heavy fur-lined 
double-breasted coats and felt-lined boots in order 
to keep warm! 

The first thing we noticed on going aboard — 
these little vessels from the huge mothership was 
the unprotected and exposed state of their decks. 
Our high bulwarks and multifarious superstruc- 
tures gave us a fair measure of protection while 
working around the main deck, but the whalers’ 
men had none of these luxuries. Their decks were 
brutally exposed; there was shelter for them no- 
where save in the engine-room, and there, of course, 
they could not go while on watch. To compensate 
for this they were paid somewhat higher wages 
than we were (they got about six pounds a month 
with a few kronen for every whale that was taken) 
and had slightly better food. They had fiskeboller 
and séd swppe more often than we, and had many 
delicacies, such as puddings, jams and cakes, which 
we never saw. ‘They well deserved them. 
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All the whalers’ crews took the keenest interest 
in their ships and in their work, and would not have 
changed with us on any consideration. They pre- 
ferred their hard work and cold to our dirt and 
coal-dust, blubber and smell, and there were a good 
many of us who would have exchanged work with 
them. All of them placed the greatest confidence 
in their skippers, some appearing almost to wor- 
ship these gentry. 

The next thing we noticed, on a trip in one of 
these puny riders of the deep, was the violent state 
of seasickness into which they threw one immedi- 
ately the restless open waters were reached. The 
forecabin seemed alternately to heave in an im- 
possible manner into the air and to sink down, 
down into the depths, causing a most sickening 
sensation in the pit of one’s stomach. It seemed 
unbelievable that men could become accustomed to 
such a motion, but the pitching and the tossing of 
their little craft had not the slightest effect upon 
the stomachs of their hardy crews, although at 
times the tiny vessels performed to such a tune that 
the firemen were compelled to work in their socks 
in the stokehold, so that they could keep a footing! 
But they enjoyed it all—it was their life. 
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When the whalers left the Ross Sea with the 
mothership on the return voyage to New Zealand, 
an extra fireman was sent aboard of each to make 
the work lighter. Volunteers were called for, and 
one of the Tasmanians who had never previously 
been to sea volunteered to go, little realizing what 
a task he was about to attempt. He realized it 
only too well as soon as the whalers were out into 
the open sea, to his intense sorrow, for he was never 
able to work, or to sleep, or to eat, on the whole 
voyage! He lost over a stone-weight in a little 
more than a week, 


CHAPTER XX 
EXPLORING VOYAGES 


Srar 1 was the largest and strongest of the five 
whalers. She was the leader of the three Ameri- 
can-built vessels on their long voyage from Seattle 
to Hobart, via Honolulu, Tahiti and Auckland. 
She was built entirely of steel, and was such a trim 
little vessel that wherever she was seen, her beauti- 
ful lines and wonderful prowess as a seaboat ex- 
cited the liveliest comment along the water-front. 
With her high white bridge, rakishly set masts and 
funnel, and her sharp lines, she would have been 
mistaken for a steam yacht had it not been for the 
gun on the sparred platform in the bows. She was 
one hundred and thirty tons register, fitted with 
powerful triple expansion reciprocating engines, 
capable of developing five hundred and fifty horse- 
power and driving her at a speed of twelve knots, 
despite her ten years of active service on the stormy 
Alaskan coast. She was equipped with a small 
wireless set, which proved very efficient. She could 
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carry sufficient coal in her bunkers to last for two 
weeks. While whaling she was manned by a crew 
of eleven men, but had accommodation for fifteen. 
She had no protection against ice, except for 
strengthening plates on the cutwater to enable her 
to break through soft ice. In the Ross Sea she 
was used first as scout and later as tug to the other 
four whalers, but in between times her veteran 
commander, Captain Pettersen, managed to secure 
some twenty blue whales. 

In her capacity of scout her first voyage was 
to prospect Discovery Inlet. This short voyage 
was made without incident from and back to the 
Sir James Clark Ross, as the mothership lay out 
one hundred and fifty miles north of the Barrier 
in the Ross Sea. After this voyage, Star I joined 
the other hunters for a time, occasionally taking 
Doctors Vallin and Kohl on a short dredging or 
specimen hunting expedition. She revisited the 
Bay of Whales, which was found still to be ice- 
covered, and examined a small inlet in the Barrier, 
a few miles east of the entrance to Discovery Inlet. 
This inlet was too small to be of any use as a 
harbor. 

Early in January she was sent on her first 
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long voyage, to examine and report on the possi- 
bilities presented by Franklin Island and McMurdo 
Sound as bases for the fleet. This voyage occupied 
the greater part of a week, and was without 
incident, except for the rare sight of a deadly 
encounter between a mammoth blue whale and five 
killer whales. A halt was made to witness this 
strange fray. Two of the pugnacious killers 
attached themselves, one on either side, to the great 
mammal’s lower jaw, and appeared to be bearing 
down upon it with all the strength of their furiously 
struggling bodies, while two other of the assailants 
kept making short furious rushes at the great 
whale, and seemed to hurl themselves up and down 
on his exposed back, their writhing little bodies 
sounding on his body with loud thwacks. The fifth 
flitted between the point of the lower jaw, where 
he hung on with all his strength, and the broad 
back, where he joined the others in beating the 
life out of the poor whale. The harassed monster 
thrashed with his tail, beat his fins on the water 
with a terrible noise, and tossed his head from side 
to side, but all in vain. His spouts became feebler 
and scarcely rose three feet above his head. He 
was visibly tiring, and before long lay quietly on 
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the surface, while the five killers turned their com- 
bined attentions to his lower jaw and dragged it 
open. Then as it hung down in the sea, they flitted 
in and out of the great mouth, gorging themselves 
on the tongue. They touched nothing else. They 
had attacked this giant for nothing more than the 
delicacy of his tongue. 

It was indeed a strange affair. It seems 
scarcely credible that the killers could attack and 
conquer a huge blue whale, but they did so. The 
mammoth did not seem able to use his great strength 
to charge and scatter them. He fought gamely 
for a while, but appeared to know he was beaten, 
and gave up the ghost immediately he became ex- 
hausted. After the departure of the killers, a flag 
on a long staff was inserted in the dead whale, in 
order that he should be found on the homeward 
voyage, and Star I passed on to her destination. 

Franklin Island, a desolate, uncharitable, 
rocky mountain top, protruding above the icy 
waters of the Ross Sea, in latitude seventy-six 
degrees ten minutes south, and longitude one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight east, was found to be snow- 
covered and surrounded by ice, and therefore 
useless to the fleet, so all speed was made for 
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McMurdo Sound. The sound was full of heavy 
ice-pack, bergs and Barrier ice, mixed in one 
white waste—and it was impossible for the little 
vessel to proceed more than a few miles beyond 
Cape Bird, the northern extremity of Ross 
Island. Ross Island bounds McMurdo Sound to 
the east. It was impossible to reach the coast of 
the island, as it lay beneath a wide impenetrable 
ice belt. Beaufort Island, a little to the north of 
Cape Bird, also was surrounded by heavy ice. — 
There were no whales, save killers, to be seen in 
this corner of the Ross Sea. With the rather dole- 
ful news of the impossibility of using Franklin 
Island, Beaufort Island or McMurdo Sound as a 
base, Star I set off on the return to Discovery 
Inlet, and late the next day arrived safely, towing 
the murdered whale. Her next voyage was of far 
greater importance. 

At three o’clock in the morning of Sunday, 
January twenty-seventh, with her bunkers full, and 
her Norwegian ensign flying, Star I set out on her 
hazardous voyage to the coast of Victoria Land. 
The temperature was twenty-two degrees below 
freezing point Fahrenheit, but the sun shone low 
in the. blue sky, and there was very little wind. 
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Her old commander, Captain Pettersen, was in 
charge, and he was accompanied by Captain A. 
Kaldager, sailing master of the Sir James Clark 
Ross, and Captain G. Hooper, Nautical Adviser 
to the Government of New Zealand, and Adminis- 
trator of the Ross Dependency. 

From Discovery Inlet the little vessel steamed 
along the line of the Great Barrier toward Cape 
Crozier. She had not gone very far before she 
met with her first adventure. Suddenly as she 
quietly wended her way, the deathly silence was 
broken by a thundering roar, as if the very heavens 
had burst asunder. The tumult boomed on 
deafeningly for some moments; but the sky was 
blue, the sun shone, and there was not a cloud to 
be seen. But glancing at the great waste of the 
Barrier, the three captains on the little bridge saw 
something and stood watching in awestruck wonder, 
while the sailor at the wheel turned the vessel 
smartly on her heel, speed was increased, and Star 
I flew out to sea as quickly as she could go. The 
Great Barrier had been rent asunder, and an 
enormous ice island fully twenty miles long was 
rushing down upon the little vessel, in an angry 
torrent of ice-littered foamy water and a white 
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cloud of ice-smoke. It was touch and go, but the 
ice island soon decreased its speed and stopped to 
drift quietly around. The captains and their crew 
had seen the birth of an iceberg. 

After this experience the ship was held steadily 
on her course along the Barrier edge, but no indi- 
cation of a harbor was seen. There was much loose 
ice, and icebergs were very numerous. Whales 
were seen now and again in twos and threes, but 
never herded together in any number. On Tues- 
day morning Cape Crozier, the eastern extremity 
of Ross Island, was passed. It was quite free of 
ice, but to effect a landing was impossible. Ev- 
idences of the big penguin rookery there were 
easily seen from the sea. On the same afternoon 
Cape Bird was rounded and McMurdo Sound was 
entered. ‘This time it was much more free of ice 
than on the previous visit, and it was possible to 
penetrate its waters as far as Cape Royds, which 
juts out into the sea below Mount Erebus, about 
half-way between Cape Bird and the Barrier edge 
at Cape Armitage, the southern extremity of Ross 
Island. From Cape Royds to the south and west, 
the sound was full of ice, and it was impossible to 
penetrate farther. 
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Fortunately, the weather was fine and clear 
during the day spent in McMurdo Sound, and the 
view of the great white voleanoes Erebus (thirteen 
thousand three hundred feet) and Terror (ten 
thousand seven hundred fifty) was superb. ‘The 
summits of both were clearly seen, but there 
were no evidences of volcanic activity. These two 
mountains were discovered by Sir James Clark 
Ross in 1841, and were named after the two ships 
of his expedition. Cape Royds was used as a base 
by the British Antarctic Expedition of 1907-09, 
under the leadership of Sir Ernest Shackleton, but 
there was no trace to be seen either here or else- 
where of former expeditions. McMurdo Sound 
has ever been the base for Antarctic explorers, and 
has been used by all explorers of the Ross Sea and 
South Victoria Land and all seekers after the pole, 
with the exceptions of Borchgrevink, who wintered 
at Cape Adare, and Roald Amundsen, who chose 
the Bay of Whales. Cape Evans, about eight miles | 
south of Cape Royds, was used as a base by Cap- 
tain Scott’s expedition in 1910-18, but nothing was 
to be seen except ‘ice and snow. Nothing at all was 
seen in McMurdo Sound, except a rookery of Ade- 
lie penguins on bare land near Cape Royds. 
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After leaving the sound a course was steered 
for Beaufort Island, which was found to be free 
of pack-ice. Beaufort Island was dreadfully bleak 
and desolate, as, indeed, is all Antarctic land, and 
was wholly snow covered on the western side, but 
steep and bare, except in ravines, to the east. Not 
many hours later Franklin Island was passed. 
Here a few craggy bare peaks were seen bristling 
up out of the snow, and on the low western side 
a big penguin rookery was visible. 

Next day the coast of Victoria Land was 
sighted at Cape Washington. ‘The coast was ice 
free here, but no whales were to be seen. The pack 
was met about twenty miles east of Cape Sibbald, 
on the northern side of Wood Bay. ‘There was no 
ice between Cape Washington and Cape Sibbald. 
The pack was skirted to the Kay Islets, and on to 
Coulman Island, both of which were snow covered 
and entrenched in the pack, and there were no 
- whales to be seen. The pack-ice was freely inter- 
spersed with bergs, both large and small. 

That night some heavy snow squalls blew up, 
but the ship held steadily on her quest. In the 
morning, Cape Phillips was passed, and later Cape 
Daniell came into view. There were some big 
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glaciers between Cape Phillips and Cape Daniell. 
Tucker Inlet, a great dreary bay, hedged in by 
lonely white mountains, was full of heavy ice, which 
stretched out as far as Cape Wheatstone. Here 
thick snow commenced to fall, and the wind began 
to increase in strength alarmingly. Speed was 
accordingly decreased, but following the line of 
the pack-ice edge, and dodging between the ice- 
bergs hiding in the thickening snow, the little ship 
held on. There was no time to be lost if she was to 
pay her carefully planned visit to the Balleny 
Islands. Moubray Bay was seen to be full of solid 
ice, into which numerous giant bergs were frozen 
fast. At Cape Roget snow was seen coming down 
the mountainsides in avalanches, piling up in great 
white heaps in the valleys. The ice in Moubray 
Bay was the heaviest seen during the whole voyage. 

Possession Islands, a little north of Cape Roget, 
were examined, but there was no sign of a harbor 
there. Several penguin rookeries were to be seen. 
This day a southerly gale began to blow, and navi- 
gation through the great bergs and drifting floes 
became both extremely difficult and dangerous. 
Owing to the proximity of the magnetic pole (fixed 
by Sir Edgeworth David, Doctor Mackay and Sir 
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Douglas Mawson, at a point in the interior of 
Victoria Land, scarcely three hundred miles to the 
west of Cape Roget), the steering compass was 
quite useless. Owing to the continual gray daylight 
no stars were to be seen, so perforce navigation had 
to be done by instinct, by the trend of the ice, and 
the direction of the wind and sea. Seas broke over 
the little vessel, burying her beneath a coat of ice, 
icebergs brushed rudely by in the gray murk, 
wicked great floes lurked in her path, while the 
wind—now increased to blizzard force—howled 
and shrieked through the white rigging. But 
undaunted and unafraid, Captain Pettersen kept 
his little ship on her course, steadily following 
northward the edge of the ice, and skilfully dodg- 
ing the drifting floes. 

That night the ship steamed over a spot marked 
on the chart as Doubtful Island, which, accord- 
ingly, need remain doubtful no longer. Next day 
the blizzard blew with unabated fury, but progress 
was slowly made, and at midday Cape Adare, 
guardian headland of the stormy Ross Sea, was 
rounded, and the whaler steamed through heavy 
drift-ice into the comparative shelter of Robertson 
Bay. Many icebergs were aground in the entrance 
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to the long open bay, but there was no pack-ice. 
Here thirty-six hours were lost because of the sever- 
ity of the weather, and the projected visit to the 
Balleny Islands had to be abandoned. Robertson 
Bay is grandly wild and big, but a heartlessly 
desolate and bleak place, encircled by high moun- 
tains covered with eternal ice and snow. Big 
glaciers abound on every hand. On a narrow spit 
just inside the bay from Cape Adare stood two 
huts, one erected by the Borchgrevink expedition 
many years ago, and the other used by a party 
from Scott’s expedition in 1910-13. It was impos- 
sible to land, owing to the steepness of the beach 
and the big swell. The two huts are very exposed, 
and stand in the midst of the big penguin rookery 
covering the whole point; the din is terrific and the 
odor rather powerful. Both huts appeared very 
weather-worn, but were intact. 

On February second the homeward voyage was 
begun, and Cape Adare was rounded in a gale of 
wind. ‘The seas were very high and continually 
crashed over the little vessel’s decks, coating her 
heavily with ice. The gun was lost in a shapeless 
block of solid ice; the wireless aerials were four 
white lines suspended between two marble masts. 
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They were blown down three times during this 
day, and set up again three times. Blue whales 
were fairly numerous. The wireless aerials were 
blown down once again, and as quickly rigged aloft, 
for it was important that wireless communication 
be maintained with the mothership in order to allay 
anxiety. 

On February fourth the gale still blew in all its 
fury, with incessant, thick snow squalls, and the 
drift-ice was very heavy. But still the little ship 
was held steadily on her course for Discovery 
Inlet—she never knew what it was to be hove to. 
Despite the dreadful weather and the puny size of 
the ship, her run from noon on February third to 
noon on February fourth was one hundred and 
forty-eight miles, an average of six and sixteen 
hundredths miles an hour, in the teeth of a south- 
erly gale! The whalers were wonderful seaboats. 

On the next day the weather cleared slightly, 
and better progress was made, and on Wednesday, 
February sixth, we reached Discovery Inlet with 
empty bunkers (fighting gales eat up the coal) 
and no news of a good harbor. The total distance 
steamed was one thousand four hundred and four- 
teen miles in ten days, thirteen hours. Thirty-six 
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hours were lost in Robertson Bay. The average 
speed, therefore, was six and a half miles an 
hour for two hundred and seventeen hours’ actual 
steaming time. Truly it was a remarkable voyage 
for such a small unprotected vessel as Star I. The 
like of it had never before been made in those 


stormy dangerous seas. 


CHAPTER XXI 
BLUE WHALES AND FIN WHALES 


THERE is very little life in the Antarctic and 
most of what little is to be seen there comes only 
for the short period of summer from December 
until March, and is gone during the remainder of 
the year. The Emperor penguin is the sole denizen 
of the dreary ice wastes of the Ross Sea during 
the long winter’s night. ‘The only living things 
seen during our sojourn at the Great Barrier were 
blue whales, fin whales and killer whales, Emperor 
and Adelie penguins, skua gulls, snow petrels and 
Antarctic petrels and a few seals. 

Captain Larsen’s expedition was the first 
Antarctic expedition to study with thoroughness 
the whales which frequent these icy seas. It was 
found that only three kinds of whales are to be 
met with in any numbers, namely, blue whales, 
fin whales and killer whales. The two first-men- 
tioned are very valuable because of their thick coat- 
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ings of blubber and their baleen, but the killer is 
quite useless for all commercial purposes. 

The blue whale (Balenoptera sibbaldu) is the 
largest of all things created, and the most valuable 
of all whales. Its average length is from seventy 
to eighty-five feet, but frequently specimens are 
found up to and over ninety-five feet, and some- 
times over one hundred and five feet in length. 
In the Ross Sea we found the biggest and the fat- 
test blue whales that have ever been seen in the 
world. At the thriving island of South Georgia, 
in the South Atlantic Ocean, one Norwegian com- 
pany’s catch for the season of 1919-20 (quite an 
average season) was about two hundred blue 
whales. Of these, thirty-nine per cent. were over 
eighty feet in length, twenty-six per cent. were over 
eighty-five feet, twelve per cent. were over ninety 
feet, and four per cent. over ninety-five feet. The 
smallest blue whale taken in the Ross Sea was a 
cow eighty-two feet in length; ninety per cent. of 
the two hundred odd blue whales captured were 
over eighty-five feet long, and forty per cent. were 
over ninety feet. The largest was a bull of ninety- 
nine feet. The biggest blue whale taken in sixteen 
years’ hunting in South Georgia was one hundred 
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and seven feet long. The blue whale averages in 
weight about one ton, or a trifle more, to every 
foot of its length. It is thick and bulky, and very 
heavily built. , 

The blue whale belongs to the “bearded” family 
of whales; that is to say, it derives its food from 
the sea by straining from the water the minute or- 
ganisms, plankton, on which it lives. This it does 
by scooping up great mouthfuls of sea as it swims 
slowly along, straining the plankton from the water 
with the hairy baleen which bristles inside its upper 
jaws. It has no teeth and a very small swallow. In 
ordinary seasons the waters of the Ross Sea teem 
with plankton; which fattens in the warmer water 
during the short summer, and rises to the surface. 
Here the whale loves to lie, lazily lolling about, 
opening and closing his great jaws, gorging him- 
self with plankton for his long migratory journey 
to the Indian Ocean, with the least possible exer- 
tion. While in this state the whales are easy to 
kill, but, unfortunately, the first season was a bit- 
terly cold one, and consequently plankton was 
scarce and far below the surface, and the whales 
restless and difficult to kill. The under side of the 
blue whale is marked with huge pleats or corruga- 
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tions for half its length, so that it can gorge itself 
full, and expand its stomach for the long foodless 
journeys it is forced to make. 

Just above the corners of the mouth on either 
side, the two eyes are set. They seem rather small 
for such an enormous creature. Right in the center 
of the top of the head is the triangular blow-hole. 
The head is from a fifth to a sixth of the total 
length. The color of the blue whale is a dark 
gray-blue, with white spots and markings, partic- 
ularly on the corrugated under surface. The fatter 
the whale is, the thicker and the plainer are these 
markings. There are three fins—two great power- 
ful side fins, and a small fin on the back, set much 
nearer the tail than the head. The “beard” or 
baleen, and the tongue are the same gray-blue as 
the body. 

The blue whale swims generally at the rate of 
about eight knots an hour, although when startled 
it swims at a much faster rate, and there have been 
instances of its outstripping the fastest whalers. 
Sometimes it is necessary to hunt a blue whale for 
twenty-four hours or more before it tires and the 
chance for a shot presents itself. It generally 
swims in a straight line under water, but not 
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always, and it ordinarily remains under water from 
five to ten minutes, although it can remain much 
longer. Its spout is arm-thick and high—+twelve 
or fifteen feet or more—and spreads out at the 
summit. It sees and hears well. 

The blue whales taken in the Ross Sea yielded 
on the average about eighty-five barrels of oil each, 
despite the fact that only the blubber was used (to 
any great extent), and much of this was frozen and 
could not be treated properly. 

Blue whales are hunted in the Arctic Ocean, at 
Spitzbergen, Iceland and Finmarken, and at South 
Georgia and the South Shetlands in the Subant- 
arctic, and have been met with and hunted on the 
Alaskan coast, off Newfoundland, on the Nor- 
wegian coast, in the Behring Sea, and at many 
other places. 

The fin whale (Balenoptera musculus) is 
smaller than the blue whale, but much the same 
shape and form, except that it is much slenderer, 
and has an appearance of speed and comeliness 
quite lacking in its superior brother. A full-grown 
fin whale lying beside a full-grown blue whale 
(both on their backs) looks rather like a trim, little 
white passenger steamer beside a big, bluff, old, 
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gray tramp steamer. The fin whale is generally 
from sixty to seventy feet in length, the head being 
from one-sixth to one-seventh of the total length. 
Its color is dark gray on the back and pure ice- 
white underneath. It has two side fins and a dorsal 
fin, like the blue whale, but its dorsal fin is much 
higher and bigger than its big brother’s. It 
belongs, of course, to the “bearded” family. 
Its beard is much shorter than the blue whale’s, but 
also much prettier, as its color is blue and white 
mingled. Fin whales much longer than seventy 
feet have been taken at different times, some speci- 
mens measuring as long as eighty and even eighty- 
five feet. 

The fin whale lives mainly on plankton, but 
also eats small fish. It is much more difficult to 
capture than the blue whale, as it swims much 
faster and is more energetic. Its spout has a height 
of from eighteen to twenty feet and is very thin. Its 
blubber is very much thinner than that of the blue 
whale, and accordingly its value is much less. The 
bulls are less shy than the cows, and so are more 
often shot. Whenever blue whales are met with, 
fin whales also are seen. The fin whale is perhaps 
the most hunted of all whales (because the most 
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numerous). It forms fifty per cent. of the total 
catches at South Georgia and the South Shetland 
Islands, and is caught in large numbers on the 
Japanese, Alaskan, African and American coasts. 

The killer whale is the hunter and slayer of 
other whales, and is very fast and energetic. De- 
spite its small size—it seldom measures more than 
fifteen to twenty feet in length and is very slen- 
der—it will attack any other whale in the sea with 
the exception of sperm whales. ‘These it leaves 
severely alone. It has a voracious appetite, and 
is always ready for the fray. Hunting in gangs 
of three and four, killer whales at times attack 
mammoth blue whales and fin whales, which they 
slay solely for the delicacy of their tongues. They 
also hunt and kill penguins and seals, and will 
strike through an ice floe, on which a seal or pen- 
guin is basking, in order to secure their prey. First 
they poke their ugly, wicked little eyes over the 
edge of the floe and calculate where to strike; 
then they sound, and the next instant the ice under- 
neath the unsuspecting seal bursts into a hundred 
pieces, and the seal is no more. The killer can 
break through fairly thick ice if hungry, often 
bursting through ice eighteen inches thick. Killers 
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have been known to poke their wicked eyes over 
the edges of floes on which men were standing, 
and to experiment at breaking the ice from under- 
neath them. During Sir Ernest Shackleton’s 
1907-09 expedition to the Ross Sea, three of his 
men had a most unenviable experience adrift on 
an ice-floe surrounded by inquisitive, voracious 
killers. The killer is always easy to distinguish by 
its small spout, and the high, sharp triangular fin, 
like the sail of a boat, which adorns its back. This 
fin sometimes stands as high as four or five feet. 
Big schools of killers were frequently seen in Dis- 
covery Inlet, but no big whales were seen. 

—~These three were the only kinds of whales seen 
in the Ross Sea. There were no right whales, and 
no humpback whales, although it was thought that 
both of these species would be met. 

Two kinds of seals were seen coming through 
the pack-ice, and during our stay at the Great Ice 
Barrier—Weddell seals and _ crab-eater seals. 
There were very few of either, but the Weddell 
was the more common. The Weddell seal is a 
large and heavy animal, and very slow and lazy 
out of the water. When sleeping on an ice-floe, 
it resembles a log of wood more than anything 
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else—it is a great, blubbery, shapeless lump. If 
disturbed while asleep, the Weddell does not think 
of either flight or fight—it seems to be too tired 
to be worried over either, but it is very frightened, 
and its eyes start almost out of its head. In the 
water it is much quicker and a hundred times more 
graceful. Weddell seals reach sometimes lengths 
of ten or twelve feet. Their coats are not very 
valuable, as they are hair and not fur. 

The crab-eater is much more energetic than 
the Weddell seal, and is much speedier both in and 
out of the water. It usually makes its way over 
the ice in exactly the same manner as the Weddell 
seal—arching the back in caterpillar fashion very 
rapidly, but when frightened, it uses its tail to 
increase its speed, sweeping the end from side 
to side in much the same manner as a swimming 
fish. It can not keep this up for long, however, 
and soon lapses into the caterpillar style. Its coat 
also is of hair, and therefore of little value. 

We saw only one sea-leopard during the whole 
of our sojourn in Discovery Inlet. It came to the 
surface alongside one night, attracted by the smell 
of blubber and meat, probably, but ate nothing, 
and was quickly gone. The sea-leopard, as its 
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name implies, is very fierce, and preys upon other 
seals and penguins. It will fight man also if it 
be attacked or disturbed. It is not so big gener- 
ally as the Weddell and crab-eater seals, being 
about seven to nine feet in length, and not so bulky. 
Its coat is specked and marked with black dots, 
but is not of any great value. 

We saw nothing of the rare Ross seal, and, 
indeed, very little of the Weddell or crab-eater 
seals, except when a few passed by asleep on floes 
drifting out to sea from the head of Discovery 
Inlet. 


CHAPTER XXII 
OUR FRIENDS THE PENGUINS 


THE most interesting inhabitants of the Ant- 
arctic are the birds, of which we did not see many 
varieties. 'The wonderful majestic albatrosses of 
the South followed us to the edge of ‘the pack-ice, 
but we saw nothing more of them after we entered 
the Ross Sea. As soon as we were fairly in the 
ice the penguins came—little, inquisitive Adelies, 
for the most part, which manifested an unbounded 
curiosity in the ship and the strangers. When- 
ever we were held up in the ice, if only for half an 
hour these little “people of the Antarctic’ came 
from all directions, although previously we could 
see nothing but ice. They used to congregate 
around the whalers astern of us, where the men 
were visible upon the low decks, while they strutted 
to and fro on the ice alongside, working themselves 
into a great pitch of excitement and calling loudly 
for their mates. At the Bay of Whales penguins 
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were very numerous, although there, too, we could 
see only three or four when we first arrived. 

There were but three species of birds seen in 
Discovery Inlet (classifying penguins sepa- 
rately)—skua gulls, and Antarctic and snow 
petrels. Skua gulls were by far the most numer- 
ous, being seen almost daily. These birds are the 
vultures of the Antarctic and Subantarctic, and 
are very fierce and hawk-like in appearance. In 
reality, they are more cowardly than fierce, and 
rarely touch anything alive. They are met 
everywhere in the Antarctic, along the coast of 
Victoria Land, along the Ice Barrier, at Ross Is- 
land and at King Edward VII Land. Scott has 
recorded in his last diary that he and his party met 
a lone skua gull flying above the desolate white 
waste of the King Edward VII Plateau, within 
sixty miles of the South Pole. 

Snow petrels also were very numerous at times. 
Sometimes as many as forty or fifty were seen 
flocked together; at other times no more than two 
were to be seen, and sometimes for days and days 
we saw none at all. They are very pretty little 
dove-like birds, pure white, except for their jet 
black beaks and feet, and are very fast on the 
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wing. They are generally very timid, but if they 
see one man tramping the bridge or the forecastle 
head alone, they come very close, and swoop and 
swerve around examining the stranger. If there 
are two men they will not come close at all. These 
petrels were met with the first of the pack-ice, and 
were still to be seen in Discovery Inlet on the day 
of our departure. 

Antarctic petrels were much less common, 
although there were occasions when these also were 
numerous. They are beautiful little birds, prettily 
marked with strongly contrasting black or dark 
brown and white, and are much less timid than the 
snow petrels. They often came very close to men 
standing about the ship’s decks, but never did an 
Antarctic or a snow petrel alight anywhere on the 
ship, nor were they even seen to alight on a whale 
or acarcass. Never once was any bird seen to touch 
either whales or carcasses for food, nor were there 
any sharks or other voracious big fish to tear at 
the blubber. ‘There was very little life of any 
kind—sometimes for days we saw nothing at all 
alive save ourselves. 

The penguins are the most interesting inhabi- 
tants of the icy wastes of the Antarctic. Desolate, 
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bleak and sad as it is, it would be infinitely more 
desolate and bleak were it not for the cheerful little 
Adelie penguins and the big dignified Emperors. 
These two penguins seem to be the people of the 
South, just as the Eskimos are the people of the 
North. 

The Emperor penguin is a beautiful bird in 
appearance, as well as in character. He stands 
generally about three feet six inches in height, is 
very fat and round, and wears a pure white downy 
waistcoat, a jet black coat, and a pretty golden 
collar. His eyes are bright, but quiet and digni- 
fied. His flippers are black and long, and although 
apparently light, they are very powerful. A blow 
from one of them could easily break a man’s arm. 
His beak is long and slightly curved. He usually 
walks along very erectly on his feet, with a most 
sedate air, like a rotund old gentleman strolling 
up to a bowling green, but if he wishes to travel 
with any speed, he toboggans along on his white 
belly, using his flippers partly to balance himself, 
and partly to add to his speed, pushing himself 
along with his feet and tail. 

We did not see many Emperors. On Christ- 
mas Eve, when the depot-laying party landed on 
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the sea ice at the Bay of Whales, they were met by 
a little gathering of six or seven Emperor penguins, 
standing erect waiting for them. As soon as they 
were ashore, the penguins approached in procession 
to a respectful distance, and stood still, while one 
very fat big one, leaving the others, strode out with 
a most dignified air, which would have been comical 
had it not been so sincere, and came forward a 
few paces to the party. Arrived in front of the 
men he stopped and bowed his head low until his 
beak rested in the down of his white waistcoat. 
He remained like this for about half a minute 
while his brothers (or his wives, whatever théy 
were) watched in silence, and then he drew up his 
head and commenced to address the men with a 
painfully long guttural speech. He muttered and 
talked away for fully five minutes, and then, the 
speech apparently being ended, he looked up into 
the solemn face of Captain Gjertsen (the second 
mate, who well knew the habits of Emperor pen- 
guins from his sojourn in the South with Amund- 
sen’s expedition) to see if he understood. The 
captain did not understand, nor did any one else, 
so the penguin had to go right through the whole 
business again. Once more he looked for some 
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response, but still it was lacking. A third time he 
began his guttural speech, but by now some of the 
other penguins, who had been waiting quietly, 
began to show signs of impatience and doubt as to 
whether their leader was capable of his job, and at 
length one stout old fellow, with the air of a stipen- 
diary magistrate, marched out, elbowed the leader 
methodically aside with his flipper, bowed and 
commenced the same old speech all over again. 
Even then no one understood, and the penguins 
were about to give it up as a bad job, when one of 
them espied the little black dog which had come 
ashore from the ship. Instantly all else was for- 
gotten while they stalked over to bow to and address 
the dog, hoping, perhaps, that they might glean 
some response from that shaggy animal, since they 
had received none from his masters. The dog, a 
friendly little young water spaniel, was very scared, 
and kept quiet for a time, but as he saw that the 
penguins merely bowed and talked and didn’t bite 
him, he grew bold and added his rough voice to the 
conversation. ‘This appeared to overwhelm the 
penguins with astonishment, for they all fell over 
at once and looked most surprised and undignified. 
This emboldened the pup still more, and he ven- 
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tured carefully forth to the attack, but he quickly 
received a hearty blow on the snout from a power- 
ful flipper, which almost knocked him off his feet, 
and off he set with his tail between his legs and 
a most woebegone expression back to the ship as 
fast as his legs could go. The penguins withdrew 
a little and remained interested spectators of the 
night’s work, discussing the strangers in excited 
tones among themselves. They appeared to mis- 
take the men for strange new penguins come to 
visit them—this, probably, is exactly what they 
thought. 

After this, unfortunately, we saw little of 
Emperor penguins, as they do not drift around 
on ice floes as the Adelie does, but keep to the 
solid barrier surface and the fast ice. 

Doctors Vallin and Kohl made a landing on 
the Barrier at the head of Discovery Inlet during 
January, for the purpose, I believe, of discovering 
whether or not land existed there. On the occasion 
of this landing penguins were very numerous, 
especially young Adelies, although a few Emperors 
were also to be seen. ‘These evinced the keenest 
interest in the two doctors and their sledge, and 
accompanied them wherever they went throughout 
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the day, sometimes stopping to call others of 
their kind. When about seven miles away from 
the edge of the Barrier, the doctors were surprised 
to meet a troop of some seventeen big Emperors 
solemnly on the march, with an exceptionally big 
fellow leading the way. They were headed for 
the inlet and were marching along together, all 
standing erect. When they saw the strangers, 
with their small sledge, approaching them, their 
surprise was so great that they all stood suddenly 
still as if petrified! But only for a few moments; 
they quickly recovered themselves and stalked over 
to the human “penguins,” all agog with excite- 
ment. Chattering and mumbling among them- 
selves, they stayed with the doctors until they 
returned to the inlet when they were loath to let 
their new friends depart. 

Interesting as the Emperors were, one must 
concede that the lively, little, tenacious Adelies, of 
which we saw so much more, were even more inter- 
esting and amusing than their larger brothers. 
There is something very likable—something of 
Mr. Pickwick’s genre—about these two-foot-six 
gentlemen of Antarctica, in their pure white, downy 
dress shirts, jet black coats, and mischievous little 
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eyes. It has been suggested that the penguins are 
the true “missing link” and that men of science 
have blundered in seeking the link in lands of 
- steamy heat instead of ice and snow. But that is as 
it may be. They appear rather to have been a 
branch of the ancient life evolved in a direction 
quite different from the rest. If winter comes and 
stays long enough, as it has been threatening to do 
here in the South for the last two years, who shall 
say that we humans will not have to grow our own 
dress suits of warm and comfortable down, rather 
than buy cold flax linen and cloth at exorbitant 
prices? 

The Adelie penguin is always comical. He 
pops up from nowhere through the surface of the 
sullen gray water alongside, jumps up on a whale 
with the speed of a Jack-in-the-box, wags his tuft 
of a tail, and—goes to sleep. And he does not 
allow anything to disturb that sleep. No matter 
if he has chosen a whale on which men are working 
and he comes in their way, he refuses either to 
wake or to shift. Kven when the very blubber on 
which he stands is being cut from beneath his feet, 
he takes no notice, except, maybe, to open one 
bright little defiant eye. He waits until he is tipped 
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off into the sea, violently protesting, before he will 
shift, and then he is back again as fast as he pos- 
sibly can be, waving his flippers and carrying on 
with great noise, showering torrents of abuse and 
defiance upon the heads of the unfortunate 
flensers. He refuses to be scared by flensing 
knives or by anything else. He is frightened of 
nothing, and determined to have his own way. 
Every time he is thrown off a whale, he comes back 
again, and will sleep for two days on one whale 
from which he has been ejected, just to show his 
defiance. 

The Adelie penguin is very human. He is 
very curious of strange things such as whales and 
people, and will come a long way to examine any- 
thing new. He is rather inclined to be arrogant 
and saucy, especially with other penguins. Often 
when two or three are together on a whale, two 
commence to argue for no apparent reason at all. 
On one occasion, however, the reason was evident, 
inasmuch as the abused penguin had trodden on his 
mate’s feet. The two stood closely together, while 
the angered one poured forth his wrath in an ex- 
cited voice, holding his flippers straight down by 
his sides as if ready to bring them into action. The 
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abused penguin stood for a time with his nose high 
in the air, a most bored look in his eyes, a flipper 
raised across his body. Then he joined in the abuse, 
and both carried on together for about a quarter of 
an hour, when, apparently becoming tired, they 
stalked haughtily to different ends of the whale on 
which they stood, and promptly went to sleep. 

Commenting on this episode the editor of 
The Mercury, Tasmania’s largest newspaper, 
wrote: “One can not imagine a more exemplary 
way of concluding an argument. What a beautiful 
sight it would be, and what a relief, to stroll down 
to Parliament House any summer afternoon and 
find the members all sleeping, after their short 
debates, instead of quarreling!” 

During the first week in March all the Adelie 
penguins disappeared on their way to milder climes. 
The illogical Emperor remains in the Antarctic 
all the year round, and, indeed, actually brings out 
its young during the long, cold winter night. 

The natural life of the Antarctic, despite its 
paucity, is intensely interesting, and it was greatly 
deplored by all that, owing to the nature of our 
work, so little time was left for the study of the 
inhabitants of the Frozen South. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE LAST WEEK 


Earty in March the whalers began to report 
that they could see no signs of whales, although 
they had searched the seas as far out as one hun- 
dred miles north of Discovery Inlet. By this time 
night had not only asserted itself, but was rapidly 
growing and encroaching on the day, and this, of 
course, caused the temperature, never at all high, 
to drop steadily lower and lower. Gales and bliz- 
zards swept the lower stretches of the Ross Sea 
into fury, but still the little whalers held on, search- 
ing for their prey. ‘The penguins had all gone, and 
with them the majority of the birds, save a few 
skua gulls and an odd snow petrel. 

Captain Larsen decided to hold on one week 
longer in order to be sure that the whales had all 
migrated, but not a whale was seen during this last 
week, except one which had been killed weeks pre- 
viously and had been lost. The generation of gases 
inside its body had given it buoyancy, and it had 
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risen to the surface. This whale was brought in 
to the mothership and flensed, as the blubber was 
still good. So long as the temperature of the water 
remains below freezing point, the blubber will 
keep fresh, although the oil from old blubber is not 
of so high a grade as that from fresh blubber, nor 
is there so much of it. 

For the first few days of March, blizzards 
raged in the inlet, and tore the ship from her 
anchors, blowing her about the narrow waters in 
a very dangerous manner. At times it was neces- 
sary to steam full speed ahead into the teeth of the 
roaring wind in order to keep the ship in the one 
spot. But these blizzards, although decidedly un- 
pleasant and unwanted, possessed one very great 
virtue. ‘They prevented the waters of the inlet 
from freezing over, for while the surface was tossed 
and torn into fury solid ice could not possibly form. 

It was wonderful to watch the ice forming on 
the surface of the inlet. At first, as the water 
calmed, it assumed an oily appearance, and shortly 
afterward small flakes of ice could be seen, giving 
the inlet the appearance of a lake of beautiful 
water lilies. Quickly, as the surface remained un- 
disturbed, these “lilies” grew and grew, joining 
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rapidly with one another and freezing together as 
if anxious to cover the whole of the inlet with as 
little delay as possible. When the surface had 
been calm for about half an hour they were each 
about the size of a barn door and greatly resembled 
large pancakes. Then they merged and grew until 
gradually no water could be seen. Of course the 
ice was always thicker and formed more quickly 
in close proximity to the Barrier edge, but during 
the last week this young ice sometimes extended 
well out into the lower stretches of the Ross Sea. 
When wind came it was rapidly broken up. 

How beautiful were the dawns and the sunsets 
which we were privileged to see! At that time we 
were in the “night” gang; that is to say, we com- 
menced to toil at six o’clock in the evening and 
went below at six o’clock in the morning. That 
suited us admirably, except that it was well-nigh 
impossible even for our hardened senses to remain 
in quiet repose during the days in the incessant din 
and clatter that went on, for we had greater oppor- 
tunities of admiring and studying our surroundings 
with only the beneficent eye of the kindly second 
mate to watch us. We never liked to miss a sunset 
or a dawn—they were too beautiful to miss. 
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“T saw the sun rise at about one o'clock this 
morning, ship time—the first Antarctic dawn I 
had ever seen,” I wrote in my diary on Tuesday, 
February nineteenth. “The coloring in the sky over 
the sea was glorious; a beautiful blood-red, bathing 
East Cape and the Barrier edge with a faint 
golden-red light. The dome of the sky was a dull 
gray, dull but not heavy. To the south, faint 
golden streaks gradually tinted the cold gray cloud- 
edges, giving first warning of the approaching 
sun, and shortly afterward—slowly, slowly—the 
great red orb rose gently over the Barrier surface, 
visible only for a moment before being swallowed 
up behind the gray. Out over the sea beautiful 
tints of blue and pink and French gray appeared 
in the sky—the scene was a glorious one indeed, 
wonderful in its grandeur, unique in its abandon- 
ment, serene in its lonely solitude, its archetypal 
wonder”’—here my pen failed me. 

And another day, a little later, I wrote: “Saw 
a most glorious dawn, typically Antarctic, at a lit- 
tle after one o’clock this morning. The mist had 
half cleared but was rising in a moderate volume 
over the Barrier, making edge and surface one in- 
distinguishable gray outline. For some moments 
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I stood upon the forecastle head admiring the 
beautiful golden-red glow through the mist, and 
the light blue tints in the heavy gray clouds above. 
Then, ever so slowly the great blood-red orb of the 
sun began to show above the gray ice—so slowly, 
so easy to look upon, so changed and distorted at 
times by the mist, that at first I doubted whether 
it really was the sun, or merely a golden cloud 
touched brightly by its approach. There is still no 
night, no darkness—merely a wonderfully colored 
twilight, very beautiful to watch, but it fast be- 
comes colder with our friend the sun below the level 
of the horizon.” ‘The same day I have noted: 
“Karly in the morning the head of the inlet was 
one wonderful mirage. Snow fields seem to be 
blowing about, mixed with inverted icebergs and 
treble Barrier edges, all floating in the air while 
the bold cape at the bend shook and fluttered like 
a piece of paper in a breeze.” 

As the time passed our coal supplies rapidly 
dwindled. We used coal for one of the main boil- 
ers and various other things at the rate of about 
thirty tons a day, while each of the whalers burned 
about four tons. That meant we used fifty tons of 
coal every day we remained in the Ross Sea, and 
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we would use more en route to New Zealand. We 
would have to give each whaler between eighty and 
ninety tons before leaving, as they would burn 
much more than four tons each day battling into 
the Southern Ocean graybeards, and we would 
have to coal them again at Campbell Island if the 
weather were bad. In addition we would need 
some thirty or forty tons a day to keep our own 
engines going. As we expected it would take three 
weeks to reach New Zealand, the question of coal 
supplies became more serious the longer we re- 
mained in the inlet. On the last day in March the 
engineers made a careful calculation of all the 
tanks in the lower hold, the result of which was that 
it was discovered it would not be safe for the fleet, 
for that reason if for no other, to remain longer 
than another week in Discovery Inlet. 

During that last week blizzards raged with 
alarming fierceness. During these blizzards it was 
practically impossible to work on deck, but we had 
to turn out in all kinds of weather to attend to our 
charges, the whalers. We were glad, secretly, that 
they did not bring in whales, for it would not have 
been pleasant to labor with the heavy mooring 
wires and chains. But we kept our joy to ourselves. 
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In some vague inexplicable manner, the worse 
and the colder the weather became in that dreadful 
inlet, the greater became its attraction, its octo- 
pus-like hold over one’s senses. Perhaps the sight 
of the cruel Barrier edge and the cold ice for so 
many weeks had affected our minds, had changed 
us into quiet, serious-minded, thoughtful beings, 
meditating upon our fates, as if an evil spirit had 
crept into our lives, overshadowing everything. 
The frozen, blood-strewn decks of our ship, the 
cold, restless, seemingly hungry sea, the driving 
snow, the moaning gales and through all the con- 
stant sight of the repelling, warning, unwelcoming 
Barrier edge on every side,—it was a weight upon 
our tired souls, an oppressing influence. I remem- 
ber well when early one Sunday morning in March, 
while we still lay in Discovery Inlet, I was set to 
walk the poop, keeping sharp lookout lest ice foul 
the propeller. It was about two o'clock in the 
morning and the tail end of a murky blizzard still 
waged. I was quite alone; the awful solitude of 
the place ate into one’s very soul in the quiet of the 
night. I walked the poop in the narrow space be- 
tween the rail and the magazine in which the bombs 
were kept, so that my heavy tread would not arouse 
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the sleepers below. How lonely, how sad and un- 
friendly, how impressive it was! 1 wondered not 
that Dante used the torments of low temperature 
rather than of high for some of the most distin- 
guished of his damned souls in hell. Looking aft, 
over the wilderness of gray sea interspersed with 
small fragments of great bergs, I could see the 
white Barrier edge lurking dimly through the driv- 
ing snow, symbolical, so it seemed, of the pain and 
the sorrow of this world. To one looking forward 
along the ship’s decks, the sight was an equally 
gripping one. Right in the center of the decks 
rises the massive rust-scarred funnel, hinting at the 
power of steam and fire and steel far below, but 
now listless and quiet—ice hangs from the siren 
and from the steam exhaust pipes, the blizzard 
moans sorrowfully through the chain-funnel guys. 
It seems raised in mute appeal to the thundering 
skies, asking to be delivered from these wild re- 
gions,—not, as it has traversed many, many thou- 
sand miles, proudly belching smoke, disdainful of 
the winds, scornful of the ice, ignoring the very ex- 
istence of the cold gray sea. Silent and alone the 
funnel stands, ever bearing the brunt of the bliz- 
zard, expressive of the power of man against this 
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land of ice and gale. But anon it will belch smoke 
again; the clang of steel will sound through it chal- 
lenging the fury of the gray skies, the massive, in- 
tricate engines will move again, and once more 
man, the sailor, will be the master of his fate, the 
captain of his soul—in his own imagination. 

On March third all the whalers came in, with 
the exception of Star V, and reported that it was 
of no use to look further for whales which had left 
for friendlier seas. Again they were sent out to 
sea, ice-covered to the mast-heads, in a last vain 
search for the elusive monsters. On March fourth 
they came in again, Star V still, however, remain- 
ing outside. On this day the ship was caught in a 
great ‘river—so to speak—of heavy Barrier ice 
which had fallen farther in the inlet and was drift- 
ing out to sea. For hours she lay in this narrow 
belt of ice, rolling heavily in the midst of the surg- 
ing, crunching floes. ‘The whalers could not stay 
alongside, so heavily did she roll; they had to cruise 
about the entrance to the inlet. Star I had been 
sent out to search for the missing Star V, while the 
other three whalers were coaled and provisioned in 
readiness for the voyage to Campbell Island. We 
worked with a will to get them ready and be gone. 
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But on March fifth, with the temperature be- 
tween forty and fifty degrees below freezing point, 
it fell calm again, and the whole surface of the in- 
let froze over in a few hours. The same night an- 
other blizzard came, but the ice had had ample 
time to set hard, and even the giant strength of the 
blizzard could not break it, although it caused it 
to crack, override, move and work in an alarming 
manner. The mothership and three of the whalers 
which were in at the time were frozen in, but as 
yet there was nothing to fear, for the powerful 
bow of the mothership could smash a way through 
the young ice without much trouble. But it was 
time to go. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
TO CAMPBELL ISLAND 


Next day, March sixth, Star I, which had been 
forced by the ice to stay outside the mouth of the 
inlet for two days, forced her way through some 
narrow lanes to the mothership. She reported that 
Star V., which was not so powerful as Star I, was 
fast in the ice outside, and unable to move. It was 
now imperative to get out, and there was not a 
moment to be lost. Star I was hastily coaled and 
provisioned for a fortnight, the anchor hove up, 
and with the four whalers, Stars I, II, III and IV, 
in tow, the Sir James Clark Ross forced her way 
through the rapidly thickening ice to the rescue of 
the fifth whaler, Star V. She broke through the 
ice without much difficulty, but there was no time 
to waste. Once rescued from her perilous position 
(for she would not remain frozen fast for many 
days without being crushed in), Star V was coaled 
and provisioned with all possible despatch. Then 
she took her place at the end of the towline, and, 
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early on the morning of Saturday, March eighth, 
the mothership, with the five whalers in tow, set off 
for the north and civilization. 

That first day of that memorable voyage was 
mild and calm, and to us, indeed, pleasantly warm. 
How grand it was to be clear of that wretched, 
cold, heart-breaking inlet! We felt, truly, that 
we had come back into the world again, after a so- 
journ in a freezing Hades—no better than that 
other Hades of a far different clime. As soon as 
we were away from the immediate precincts of 
Discovery Inlet and were under way for the north, 
a great weight was lifted from our hearts, and we 
felt that we belonged to the world of the living 
once more. The sun, cold and low, actually 
deigned to shine upon us, or, rather, to look upon 
us, because it can not be said to shine when it was 
possible to stare at it without the slightest strain 
or pain to the eyes. Inside the inlet the tempera- 
ture was fully fifty degrees below freezing point, 
and all was bleak and desolate, lifeless and hopeless; 
outside the temperature was but thirty degrees 
below, the sun was visible in the dull gray sky, and 
there were skua gulls to be seen. As we stood 
taking our last farewell views of the wonderful 
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Barrier, a cold low white line of ice away to the 
south, the sudden effect of a passing mirage threw 
the flat-topped cliffs into terrible convulsions near 
the mouth of the vacated inlet, and for an instant 
they seemed to heave themselves up high into the 
air, to double and swell, tremble and burst asunder, 
as if in terrible anger at the escape of their prey. 
It lasted but for an instant, and all was still and 
peaceful again, but it left deeply felt impressions 
of that sinister Great Barrier, and of thankfulness 
to be steaming away from it. But we were not 
sure, then, that we should get away from it, for we 
knew not what lay to the north, and it was quite 
likely that we should find it impossible to break 
through the pack-ice guarding the entrance to the 
Ross Sea, and in that case we should be compelled 
to return post haste to the Barrier or McMurdo 
Sound to find winter quarters. Fortunately, we 
were spared that. 

The new ice stretched for a distance of twenty 
miles north of the inlet into the Ross Sea, but it 
was not very difficult to break through, and pro- 
gress was fairly rapid. Yet we had not an hour 
to spare; we were just in time. Had we delayed 
but one day more and the weather been moderate 
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for the ice to harden and thicken, we should have 
been imprisoned until the next December. ‘This 
would have been a terrible thing on which, even 
now, it is not pleasant to speculate. It would 
almost certainly have meant the loss of the whole 
fleet of six ships, and many of their gallant crews. 

Once clear of this ice, the waters of the Ross 
Sea were quite open, although icebergs were very 
numerous, especially of the freshly calved tabular 
variety. The second day out the wind began to 
pipe up, and before long a blizzard howled and 
raged around the ships, tearing Star I and Star V 
from their tow ropes. It became necessary to cast 
all the tow ropes adrift, and the five whalers were 
left to their own power. Of course they were under 
full steam while towing, as the moment when they 
would have to be cast adrift was never known. 
From that day onward until Campbell Island was 
reached twelve days later, the five little whalers 
battled on alongside the big mothership, for the 
weather never moderated sufficiently to allow their 
being taken in tow again, nor could they venture 
close enough to the big ship to take advantage of 
her shelter. They had to give one another and the 
mothership a wide berth and struggle on alone. 
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Once in the open water, Captain Larsen laid his 
course for a point in seventy degrees south latitude 
and one hundred and seventy-six degrees east 
longitude, where the southerly current from the 
Ross Sea attacked the pack-ice. Here he judged 
would be the first possible place for attempting the 
navigating of the pack-ice, for here the combined 
forces of the southerly current and the permanent 
southeast wind (which blows in the Ross Sea 
through the summer) had been breaking the ice 
from the inside for over three months, while the 
westerly and northwesterly gales were breaking it 
from the outside. Here he was confident of making 
a good passage, and hoped, indeed, to find no pack- 
ice at all. His hopes proved quite justified, for we 
encountered not one floe of pack-ice on the whole 
voyage. Where, a few months previously, we had 
been compelled to force our way through a belt 
of heavy ice three hundred miles wide, we now 
steamed through stormy open water. It was very 
strange, but it showed of what infinite advantage 
it was to have as commander of the fleet such an 
experienced and clever ice man as Captain Larsen 
proved himself to be. 

Of course icebergs were very numerous, 
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although once away from the lower stretches of 
the Ross Sea we saw few that were tabular, but 
mainly old, irregular, battered bergs, of every 
queer shape and form. The weather was continu- 
ally thick with mists and blinding snow squalls and 
stinging sleet; so navigation in those berg-strewn 
waters became a matter of great danger and diffi- 
culty. To make matters decidedly worse, we were 
harassed by unceasing blizzards in the Ross Sea 
and by howling westerly gales with mountainous 
seas outside. The seas swept continuously over 
the little whalers, covering them thickly with ice, 
but they held gamely on, ready for everything. 
The well decks of the mothership were always full 
of swirling icy water, which left ice wherever it 
touched, while her bows and her stern showed over 
every sea. 

Owing to the constantly thick weather very 
little was seen of the Aurora Australis, but, for- 
tunately, just at eleven o’clock one night the sky 
momentarily cleared, and we were treated to a 
glorious display of shimmering white curtains of 
light. It lasted but a few moments and there were 
no colors, save white, but it was wonderfully beau- 
tiful. Great curtains of bright white light flashed 
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and shimmered in the black southern sky, while 
lines of white danced and waved from one curtain 
to another; then all the curtains and their connect- 
ing beams danced and shimmered, brightened and 
paled together. Sometimes there were two parallel 
rows of these curtains; sometimes but one, and 
sometimes they mixed and merged together, only 
to pale and all but fade away. Sometimes the cur- 
tains changed with the beams; sometimes the beams 
faded away while the curtains brightened—and 
then suddenly all was gone, and the dull gloom of 
the storm-clouds settled over all again. 

Because of this misty weather it was impossible, 
unfortunately, to see and appreciate the beauties 
of the many wonderful icebergs we passed, but 
we were privileged to see two wondrously grand 
sights. One night the moon peeped through a rift 
in the storm clouds just as a magnificent great 
berg was close on our beam, and the clear silvery 
rays of moonlight bathing the pure white ice cre- 
ated a glorious sight of silver and white ice lying 
gently heaving in a troubled black sea. It was too 
beautiful to describe—any pen description would 
but detract from its unique wonder. On another 
occasion at dawn, a small old battered berg hap- 
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pened to come just between the ship and the sun at 
the very moment that that monarch glanced down 
in golden glory at the storm-tossed sea. The light 
fell full on the little berg, tipping its two low peaks 
with purest gold, and gilding the spray breaking 
over it as it wallowed and rolled, so that it appeared 
as golden-tipped white marble bathed in a fountain 
of golden foam. These two sights alone compen- 
sated for all the days of heavy rolling, slipping and 
sliding and falling about the icy steel decks, the 
utter impossibility of sleeping, the freezing gales, 
and the biting sprays, and the general discomfort of 
everything on that dreadful voyage. 

The weather never lifted; it was nothing but 
a succession of westerly and northwesterly gales, 
with first snow and sleet, and later rain. On Fri- 
day, March fourteenth, we crossed the Antarctic 
Circle in a shrieking gale, and from then on ice- 
bergs gradually became scarcer and scarcer until 
in latitude fifty degrees south we saw no more. It 
was a good day when we bade them good-by. In 
the white-capped sea it was impossible to distin- 
guish the low tops of the smaller bergs as they lay 
lurking in our path awash from the foaming crests 
of the surrounding seas, and the bigger bergs 
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blended so perfectly into the gray mist that they 
also could not be seen until they were very uncom- 
fortably close. But undaunted the six vessels held 
on, day and night alike, the mothership leading the 
way and shepherding the five little ice-covered 
whalers as close alongside her as possible. 

Never once were the ships hove to. Even if 
they had wanted to heave to, it was impossible, for 
there was no time to spare. The whalers had each 
but a fortnight’s coal and provisions; it was fully 
one thousand seven hundred miles from Dis- 
covery Inlet to Campbell Island, and sometimes 
it was impossible to cover even one hundred miles 
in a day. To bunker and provision the ships in 
those raging seas would have been quite hopelessly 
impossible, so there was but one thing to do. That 
was to hold on for the north, come what may. And 
this they did, although they were sometimes wholly 
under water with but the funnel and mast-tops 
visible over the crest of an angry sea; although it 
was impossible for the crews of the little whalers 
even to eat, much less to sleep; although their 
quarters were washed out, their decks leaking and 
their bridges gone over the side. They were game 
every minute. It was splendid to watch them 
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from the heaving decks of the mothership (though 
she was an excellent seaboat, she threw her forefoot 
out of almost every sea, and her propeller flew 
around in the air as much as in the water), as they 
cast themselves high upon the crest of a mighty 
sea and sank down in the trough out of sight, only 
to rise triumphantly on the next crest, pouring 
water from their decks like rising submarines. 
Sometimes they threw their fore-decks into big seas 
right to the bridge, and the weight of water rushing 
aft held their poops under the same sea as 
they moved on. ‘These were serious times—very 
serious, indeed, and there was little rest for their 
weary captains and crews. They were splendid, 
faithful, game little ships, and only their unrivaled 
powers as seaboats kept them above the surface. 

It was indeed a terrible voyage for the little 
whalers. Star V, the baby of the fleet, was scarcely 
seventy tons (which is to say that she was about the 
size of a small towboat), was seventeen years old, 
and had a hard struggle to survive. Her decks 
leaked, and much of her steam was required to 
keep the water in check; her forecastle, cabin, gal- 
ley and messroom were washed clean out (as they 
were in each of the other four whalers) ; her engine- 
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room and stokehold had to be battened down, and 
could only be opened at rare intervals when she 
rode high on a sea. Here in the engine-room her 
little crew were gathered, passing the time away 
patiently waiting and trying to sleep. They were 
constantly wet through, their galley was full of 
water, and they could not get a warm drink or a 
warm bite to eat. They had to live on sodden bis- 
cuits and raw stock fish, which they chewed. The 
captain remained on the little bridge throughout 
the entire voyage, sometimes courting sleep for a 
few hours in the sodden chart-house. 

Things were no better in the other whalers. 
Star III was given up as lost on one occasion when 
two successive great seas swamped her and bore 
her down, but she shed the water like a duck and 
rose gamely just in the nick of time before the third, 
which would have been her last, overwhelmed her. 
The captain of Star IV was taken ill with a serious 
internal complaint shortly after leaving Discovery 
Inlet, and so the responsibility of bringing the ship 
through fell upon the mate. The mate, a tall quiet 
man with the air of a curate, but a wonderful har- 
pooner, rose gallantly to the occasion, and kept 
ten days’ sleepless vigil on the little bridge. Star I 
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was a little better off than the others, in that she 
was a trifle larger, and she went through the ter- 
rible buffeting without receiving a scratch. Star II 
lost half of her bridge and some of her rail, but did 
not spring any leaks although, seen from the 
mothership, she seemed to ship more heavy water 
than any of the others. | 

It was a very trying time for all, and many 
were the anxious countings of the little white look- 
out barrels from the bridge of the mothership after 
one of the thousand particularly violent squalls, 
and many were the blasts on her powerful siren 
to keep the straying vessels together in the mist and 
rain. It was a grand sight to see the five little 
whalers come into Perseverance Harbor at Camp- 
bell Island, rust-scarred from water-line to trucks, 
battered, soaked, and sea-weary, but game to the 
Jast, and it was grand to see their gallant captains, 
gray-haired, bearded and white-faced, still valiantly 
standing at their posts. 


CHAPTER XXV 
CAMPBELL ISLAND 


CAMPBELL IsLAND is a rocky, hilly island situ- 
ated in the gale-swept latitude of fifty-two degrees 
thirty minutes south, and longitude one hundred 
and sixty-nine east. It lies roughly about one 
thousand five hundred miles from Hobart, five 
hundred miles east northeast of Macquarie Island, 
two hundred miles from the Auckland Islands, and 
four hundred and fifty miles south of New Zea- 
land. Campbell Island stands in the comparatively 
shallow water upon the New Zealand platform, 
from which Macquarie Island is separated by a 
deep submarine trough. It was discovered in 1810 
by Captain Hasselborough in the sealing schooner 
Perseverance, belonging to a Mr. Campbell, of 
Sydney, New South Wales. Hasselborough had 
been sealing at Macquarie Island (a bay there 
bears his name to this day), but had been forced, 
by the paucity of fur seals, to search for new fields 
in order to fill his ship. Sailing away to the un- 
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known seas between Macquarie Island and New 
Zealand, he happened to chance on Campbell 
Island, where he found fur seals to be very numer- 
ous. He named the island Campbell Island after 
the owner of his schooner, and named the harbor 
which he used, Perseverance Harbor, after his ship. 
He set up trying-out works on a low slope by the 
harbor for the purpose of rendering the oil from 
the seals, and for the collection of their skins. 

While he was being rowed ashore one day to 
supervise the work, a heavy squall struck his boat 
as it rounded a point and swamped it. The sailors 
who were rowing were saved, but Hasselborough 
himself was drowned. His body was never recov- 
ered, so to this day his skeleton lies at the bottom of 
the harbor which he discovered. 

After its discovery, Campbell Island was 
visited intermittently by sealers, who succeeded in 
practically exterminating the seals, sea lions, sea 
leopards and sea elephants, with which its wild 
shores teemed. But for the timely intervention of 
the New Zealand Government, which managed to 
save one practically inaccessible rookery from total 
destruction, the island would now have been totally 
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bare of all kinds of seal life. In 1874 the island 
was used by a French scientific expedition to 
observe the transit of Venus. Later it was used 
as a base by whalers who hunted the sperm whales 
which abounded in the neighboring seas, and was 
visited by different whaling vessels from the thriv- 
ing old whaling port of Hobart. In the early years 
of the present century, a party of whalers from 
New Zealand visited the island yearly for the whal- 
ing season. They erected huts and try-out works 
in Penguin Bay, one of the four fine natural har- 
bors with which the island is endowed, and hunted 
the whales from small boats as they came in near 
the shore. This was a thriving business not so 
many years ago, but with the drop in the price of 
sperm oil, due to the discovery of substitutes, and 
the consequent collapse of the sperm-whale fishery 
throughout the world, the Campbell Island station 
was abandoned. ‘To this day it has remained intact, 
and can still be seen at the head of Penguin Bay. 
Of late years the island has been used as a huge 
sheep station by a New Zealand syndicate, known 
as the Campbell Island Syndicate, with headquar- 
ters at Dunedin. This syndicate also has a license 
to take a limited number of seal skins annually, 
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but all other life is strictly protected by the Gov- 
ernment of New Zealand. Owing to its fine deep 
water harbors Campbell Island is a splendid haven 
of refuge for vessels bound to and from the Ant- 
arctic, although the Auckland Islands, not two 
hundred miles away, are blessed with even better 
harbors and are much more frequently visited. For 
the purpose of coaling and provisioning the five 
sorely tried little whalers, obtaining fresh meat, 
and shipping the wool and the syndicate shepherds, 
the Sir James Clark Ross entered the quiet waters 
of Perseverance Harbor early on the morning of 
Friday, March twenty-first, and blew a long sono- 
rous blast on her siren. 

Instantly sheep on the steep neighboring hills, 
startled at the strange sound, sped away for their 
lives. There were many sheep to be seen and the 
hills looked well verdured. The harbor in which 
we lay seemed a veritable sanctuary for seabirds 
of all description, while on one of the hills there 
could be seen several white royal albatrosses sit- 
ting on their nests. As soon as possible Captains 
Larsen, Kaldager and Hooper boarded the whaler 
Star I, in which they proceeded to the head of the 
harbor. As the little ship steamed along evidences 
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of man’s handiwork were to be seen on every side— 
miles and miles of wire fencing stretching back over 
the hills, tracks cut through the stunted shrubs 
standing out clearly on the green hillsides, and 
sheep scampering away as fast as they could 
travel. Farther in, as a point which hid the two 
arms at the head from view was rounded, huts came 
into sight; a sheepyard, a red-painted wool store, 
cultivated plots, well marked paths, and a little 
gray cross-surmounted stone cairn were seen. On 
a rickety old boat jetty stood the four inhabitants 
of the island, the four New Zealand sheperds, wait- 
ing for they knew not what. They were not left in 
doubt long, for Star I steamed quickly up to within 
a few chains of the jetty, a crowded boat was put in 
the water and pulled with all speed ashore, and as 
the captains stepped on to the jetty Captain 
Hooper exclaimed in a cheery voice, “We have 
come to take you back, boys.” This glad news 
overwhelmed the four shepherds, and one of them, 
a mere boy who had just celebrated his eighteenth 
birthday after spending twelve months on the 
island, burst into tears of joy. 

As soon as we could get ashore, we went. One 
of our big motor-boats, which we had thought 
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would prove so useful in the Antarctic towing the 
water-boats, was set in the water. The only use to 
which these motor-boats were put while we lay in 
Discovery Inlet was to tow back whales which had 
broken adrift from their moorings. In regard to 
the water-boats, three of which had lain on our 
decks throughout the whole expedition, it was 
early impressed upon the Tasmanians that in the 
event of the ship being crushed in the ice and lost— 
quite a possible fate—these would make excellent 
huts. Not only our old acquaintance Bullet, but 
also several other of the boys, had gone as far as 
to claim certain portions of these boats as their par- 
ticular quarters, while once we found a fellow busy 
stowing away a packet of dog biscuits in his par- 
ticular niche! Fortunately he never needed them. 

At the time we arrived at Campbell Island six 
of us were on night work, and, forsaking sleep we 
applied for leave to go ashore. The leave was 
granted, as there was not much work to be done 
by such a large crew then and we were given a 
much easier time after the Ross Sea was left. We 
set off ashore in company with the two doctors, who 
were as elated as ourselves. Accompanied by the 
old German sailor who had been caught in the ice 
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with Tilehner, the doctors decided to make for the 
northern side of the island in the hope of coming 
across some of the seals, sea lions and sea leopards 
for which the place is famed. For the time being 
we contented ourselves with becoming acquainted 
with the shepherds. That did not take very long. 

We stepped ashore from the motor-boat on 
to the old jetty which appeared to be fast 
falling into decay, and quickly made our way on to 
the rocky beach. How pleasant it was to place 
one’s sea-booted feet on real land again, and to see 
grassy hills instead of the. heartless Barrier! I 
think I shall never forget that landing, nor Camp- 
bell Island either, for that matter. As soon as 
they smelled our approach a group of sheep dogs 
around the sheperds’ hut set up an unearthly din, 
perhaps in welcome and perhaps not. Anyway 
we gave them a wide berth and betook ourselves 
to the woolsheds and slaughter yards, where we 
came upon the four shepherds hard at work slaugh- 
tering sheep to give our crews fresh meat. Then, 
for the first time in many months, we realized how 
out of the world (so to speak) and how rough 
we had grown, contrasted with those shaved, neatly 
clad youths. We were dressed in our heavy double- 
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breasted suits—for it was still cold—sea-boots, 
guernseys and woolen caps, while we noticed now 
how pale we had become during those months of 
ice and snow when the sun shone but gave no heat. 
Our white bearded faces seemed old and strange 
back in the world again—although the world as 
yet was only Campbell Island with its population 
of four. 

The New Zealanders, who had not been told 
there were any Australians with the expedition, 
were surprised not at the excellence of our English, 
but at the excellence of our Australian—a rather 
different language, in some respects. However, 
they did not suffer long under the delusion that we 
were Norwegians for we quickly told them who 
we were and whence we came, and heard their story 
from them. We were as thick as the oldest of 
cronies five minutes after we came ashore, although 
their dogs still howled for our blood. 

It appears that the shepherds, in their isolated 
stormy home, had long been waiting for a vessel 
to take them away, for they had been on the island 
for over twelve months without communication 
with the outside world. They had heard nothing 
and had seen nothing—not even a piece of drifting 
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wreckage. They had been left by the New Zealand 
Government steamer T'utanekai with instructions 
to look after the sheep, shear them, press and brand 
the wool, and set up several miles of new fencing. 
For three months they had had their wool pressed 
and ready (eighty bales of first-class wool from the 
five thousand odd Lincoln and Romney sheep graz- 
ing on the hills of the island) and had been anx- 
iously scanning the seas and awaiting the return of 
the T'utanekai. Judge of his surprise when, 
while feeding the fowls early that morning, one 
of them, chanced to look up, and saw a little black 
rakish steamer coming around a point into the 
harbor! Not daring to believe his eyes he looked 
again and saw two more little black steamers com- 
ing around the point, and as he watched, lo! a 
steamer of gigantic size came slowly, majestically 
into his view! ‘That was too much; he thought the 
solitude was beginning to tell upon him and raced 
to the hut for his mates, but even as he raced the 
hoarse siren bellowed out its message, and the other 
three came rushing out to meet him. Then as they 
all turned to see the wonderful sight, two more 
little black steamers came into view from behind 
the big one! They did not know what to think. They 
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looked at one another blankly. Here they had 
been waiting and hoping anxiously three months 
for one little steamer which never came, and then 
one fine morning they awoke to find a fleet of six 
at their very door, one of them, so it appeared to 
excited minds, of at least twenty thousand tons! At 
first they were so glad to see the ships that they 
did not trouble about what they were or where they 
came from, and then all manner of wild conjectures 
flashed through their heads. It was the German, 
the Japanese, or the Russian fleet in at a secret 
base; a fleet of modern pirates come to divide their 
spoils (the little ships being the pirates’ fleet and 
the big one an attacked ship) ; a fleet of tugs with a 
big steamer in distress. They never gave a thought 
to whaling or to the Antarctic; they had never 
heard of modern whaling. The appearance of the 
rakish Star I with the gray gun in her bows and 
flying an unknown ensign, rather favored their 
suspicions of a pirate fleet. 

The shepherds live in a neat six-roomed wooden 
hut, painted red and white and looking very homey 
to our sea-weary eyes. The hut nestles in a snug 
little hollow and is surrounded by howling sheep 
dogs—about twenty of them—and cackling hens. 
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There is a little garden in front, bordered by a 
trellis-work fence, and shingle paths lined with 
sperm whales’ ribs lead to the front door. The 
provision hut, amply stocked with flour, peas, 
tinned fish, tinned milk, dried fruits, and sauces of 
all kinds, honey, butter, sirup, jam, hops, rice, 
sago, coffee, biscuits, tea, cocoa, treacle, soap, 
matches, and a hundred and one other things, 
stands close by. These provisions are also for the 
use of any castaways who might come to the island. 
The hut is well built and very comfortable. It is 
quite water-tight and weather-proof, and is fitted 
with glass windows and well fitting doors. The 
six rooms are all small, but airy and comfortable. 
There are nine bunks in the four bedrooms. Every 
room is full of books, and all are lined with pages 
from illustrated periodicals. The walls and ceil- 
ings are covered with illustrations, predominant 
among which are girls and race-horses. In the din- 
ing-room guns and rifles hang over the big open 
fireplace, leggings and big boots crowd together 
in a corner, a sadly dilapidated old concertina lies 
dejectedly on a sheep-skin armchair. On a cup- 
board in another corner poems and messages have 
been pasted up; poems expressing, in more or less 
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doggerel form, the loneliness of the island and 
the joy at leaving it, and messages such as 
“Are we down-hearted?”—‘Is it raining?” (It 
rains twice every day at Campbell Island, the 
only change being when it rains all day.)—‘“No 
tobacco, no spuds, and no ship.” ‘This last ap- 
peared very often, opposite different dates. 

The shepherds were well paid, well fed and well 
looked after. In addition to their weekly salaries 
they were paid award rates for shearing the sheep, 
and each was entitled to more than one hundred 
and fifty pounds for his stay on the island. But 
they were all emphatically of the opinion that they 
would much prefer to starve than to come to Camp- 
bell Island again. ‘The loneliness and the wild 
solitude, the entire lack of all the things that go 
with city or town life, their long wait for a relief 
ship, and their absolute ignorance of the world, 
were too much for them. They had no musical 
instruments—not even a gramophone. One was 
very interested in the fauna and flora of the island 
and was always happily engaged, but it was a sad 
life for the other three, and they were heartily sick 
of it. ‘Their work was very trying, especially in 
the face of the dreadful climatic conditions which 
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they had to master. The island is swept from 
year’s end to year’s end by fierce westerly gales 
with hail and rain, sleet and fogs. Often for 
weeks the hilltops are hidden in fogs and low clouds. 
During the winter the days are very short and fu- 
rious gales sweep continuously by as if anxious to 
blow the island from the face of the earth. ‘The 
climate is not very cold (the temperature is rarely 
below zero and ice is seldom seen), and is surpris- 
ingly uniform. The sheep graze away on the lee 
sides of the hills and are very difficult to muster. 
The island contains about forty-eight thousand 
acres of rocky hills and peaty, swampy valleys—it 
is no easy task for four men to muster this huge 
run. It is impossible for them to do it thoroughly. 
Often they must stay out on the hills for weeks at 
a time, camping in the open, mustering the stormy 
corners of the island. On the lower slopes of the 
hills and in the valleys they sink into the peaty soil 
over their ankles. Landslides are frequent; bog 
holes, quicksands and subterranean creeks abound. 
The sides of the hills are covered with a thin wiry 
grass which cuts fingers and hands to the bone, if 
suddenly falling into a bog one grasps it to main- 
tain balance. And Campbell Island sheep are 
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a wild lot and very difficult to handle. They make 
for the summits of the hills (one of which is over 
eighteen hundred feet high) with the speed of a 
goat once they see the shepherds or their dogs, and » 
nothing will induce them to come down. ‘The 
Campbell Island shepherd’s life is not a happy one. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE EXILED PRINCESS 


WE sraveEp at the island over the week-end, to 
our great enjoyment. It seemed like an enchanted 
isle to us. We tramped across to the old whaling 
station on Northeast Harbor, we visited the pen- 
guin rookeries, the albatrosses on the hills, the 
peaks of Bemen and of Lyall; we scaled the craggy 
sides of Mount Hovey. We went out fishing, we 
searched for sea lions (but saw none) ; we shot at 
the shags, which abounded at the head of Persever- 
ance Harbor; we rounded up the sheep; we read 
the shepherds’ books and their diaries; we helped 
to brand the wool—in fact we did everything except 
return to the ship. The shepherds had an ample 
supply of eggs when we arrived on the island— 
ample for them I should have said, for it did not 
last us very long. 

We slept in the wooden bunks in the tiny rooms 
with a few tanned sheepskins for blankets. How 
restful it was to sleep in the quiet bunks ashore 
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after the noisy, restless shipboard accommodations! 
When we awoke in the mornings everything seemed 
so bright and fresh that we thought we were camp- | 
ing back in the Tasmanian bush—the birds sang 
around, the dogs barked, the ducks waddled busily 
and the hens cackled. The days on the island sped 
fast—we did not care how long the ship stayed 
there or whether the whalers brought in whales or 
not. We never expected they would, anyway. But 
it was all very fine to spend a few idle days on the 
peaty island with the ship lying at anchor in the 
harbor. We dreaded to imagine what it would 
be like with the ship gone! 

We had time to make flying visits to most of 
the near-by points of interest. The island is very 
interesting for its flora and fauna. There are more 
than one hundred different varieties of Subant- 
arctic grasses, ferns, mosses, plants and shrubs to 
delight the botanist. 'Tussocks and grasses of all 
kinds, cabbage grasses, stunted scrubby trees about 
seven feet high, ferns and many flowering plants 
abound. Daisies and buttercups are to be seen, 
while maidenhair ferns, stunted tree ferns and 
kidney ferns thrive in the valleys of the thousand 
small creeks. Sea lions (fierce big gray seals) and 
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fur seals breed at a rookery on the almost inacces- 
sible western coast; sea elephants and sea leopards 
are frequent visitors. Among the birds skua gulls, 
mollyhawks, wandering, sooty and royal alba- 
trosses, and sea shags are numerous. There are 
gulls of practically every kind, silver petrels, and 
rookeries of small serious-faced blue penguins. In 
the patches of stunted trees, flocks of pretty little 
singing birds flit to and fro. These birds are some- 
thing like sparrows, but are smaller and pret- 
tily marked on their wings. Odd pairs of snipe 
have been seen, and sometimes wild duck are shot. 

Campbell Island is the breeding-place of the 
beautiful, pure-white royal albatross; the only 
known breeding-place of this bird—the king of 
all sea birds—in the world. Perhaps the royal 
albatross, with its young on its nest, is the most 
wonderful sight on the island. It is strange, indeed, 
to see one of these white emperors of the sea sitting 
quietly on its open nest of earth, built up a foot 
or so from the level of the ground, basin-shaped 
inside and roughly lined with dry grass. In some 
vague way it seems out of place. One has been 
so accustomed to watching these birds gracefully 
following a ship for weeks and weeks on her long 
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way to Cape Horn, apparently with neither effort 
nor sleep, that he has grown to imagine them as 
born on the wing, brought into the world in all their 
glory of snow-white plumage and_ twelve-foot 
spread of wing. It comes as a shock to pick up the 
fluffy little young one from the nest and fondle 
it (after first driving the mother off a little dis- 
tance). The young ones at the time of our visit 
were very soft and downy, and about the size of a 
big goose, but they could do nothing but squawk. 
The mother is easily prevailed upon to leave the 
nest, but she does not go very far. She retires a 
few yards and looks on, but she knows that no harm 
will come to her young one, and she is not savage. 
She merely waits until the intruders have gone. 
She is very weak on her legs, and can not fly, for 
she has been sitting a long time on the nest. She 
spends about nine months of the year on the nest, 
hatching her one egg and rearing the young one. 
The young one is reared and fed until it is fully 
grown, and then it must be driven from the nest 
to the water, as it knows nothing about the arts of 
flying and swimming, and is quite satisfied to 
spend its days being fed on the nest. While the 
mother is on the nest the father hunts for food, and 
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every evening brings his catch to the mother and 
her young one. The birds are very devoted to 
each other and their baby, and never fail in their 
duties toward it. The nests are set in the grass on 
the sides of the hills, out in the open. The birds 
apparently scorn shelter and protection, for they 
sit month after month in the teeth of the wind and 
rain, never shifting except to face the wind should 
it veer round at all. They always face the wind. 
During the whole of our stay on the island we 
never tired of visiting these beautiful and wonder- 
ful birds, although the weather was far from being 
ideal. The shepherds told us that during the winter 
the days became very short although the weather 
did not become much colder. Because of the 
nature of their work they had to go on long expedi- 
tions at times to round up the sheep on outlying 
hills, and sometimes while they were out on the 
hills fogs and clouds came down and forced them 
to camp out in the open for days. It was impos- 
sible to find their way back to the hut, and they had 
to be very careful when groping about in that 
weather that they did not fall over some of the 
many cliffs which practically encircle the island. 
Only once during the whole of their stay were they 
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caught in a snowstorm, which was on Christmas 
Day, 1923, when, strangely enough, the weather 
on the Great Ice Barrier had been so beautiful. 
Sometimes in winter a little ice formed on the quiet 
water at the head of Perseverance Harbor, but it 
was soon dispelled. The weather during our stay 
was rainy and foggy with incessant strong westerly 
winds. 

There are several people buried on Campbell 
Island; exactly how many is not known, but there 
are at least five. All are unknown, and one grave 
has been lost. Four of the five were sailors, but the 
fifth, whose grave is lost, was a woman, and of her 
avery pretty but sad story is told. In 1823, shortly 
after the discovery of the island, when George IV 
was reigning in England, and the French, lately 
emancipated from the tyrannical rule of their 
proud monarchs, were marching through Spain, it 
is said that a certain gallant young Scottish prince 
of royal blood was laying deep plots for the seizure 
of the English throne and for the reestablishment 
of the old aristocracy in France. With him, aiding 
him in all his plots, was a beautiful French princess, 
whom he had rescued from the revolutionaries as a 
child, and whom he intended to make his queen, and 
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together they had secretly gathered a large and 
gallant band of fiery Scots and exiled French. 
Their carefully laid plans were going well, and 
the day when they should strike was close at hand, 
when suddenly as he was out hunting one day the 
prince was seized and led away to prison, and the 
princess was taken from her rooms in his castle 
and imprisoned. A traitor had betrayed them 
just as their plans were about to mature. Of 
the prince nothing more was ever heard—it is as- 
sumed that he was summarily executed. The 
princess was held secretly captive in an English 
prison for some time, but it was decided that she 
should be exiled to some lonely island from which 
she could never return. The place chosen as her 
prison was the newly discovered Campbell Island, 
from which there could be no escape but death. 
And so she was sent out to the island, by way of 
New Zealand, and thence south in a sealing 
schooner; a well-stored hut was built for her at the 
head of Perseverance Harbor, and there she was 
left. But she had managed to smuggle out with 
her some sprigs of Scotch heather, as a sole link 
with other days, and these she planted near her hut, 
and spent her days carefully tending the plants, 
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She did not live one year after her exile, but pined 
away and died in her hut on the inhospitable, unin- 
habited, terrible island. When a party of sealers 
visited Perseverance Harbor some time later they 
found her skeleton lying on the floor of the hut, and 
in what had been her hand was a bunch of her 
beloved heather. Outside the hut they saw a little 
plot of this heather, and, taking care to injure not 
one flower, they buried the exiled princess there. 

This story is not credited by many who have 
heard it, but some one planted that tiny plot of 
heather, hidden in among the knee-high grass and 
tussocks, to be seen to this day by all who visit 
the island and know where to look. On this one 
spot of all the forty-eight thousand acres of the 
island the heather grows. It has never spread. It 
is to be found nowhere else. And close by the 
heather there can clearly be seen the marks of an 
excavation for a hut in the side of the hill. 

There are two graves in which lie four 
unknown sailors. One of the graves is quite close 
to that of the reputed French princess. In this 
lies a French sailor, who, it is said, was accidentally 
killed by falling from the mast of one of the vessels 
of the French astronomical expedition in 1874 
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while the ship was lying in Perseverance Harbor. 
His lonely grave is marked by a bed of white 
shingles and a little iron cross, bearing neither 
name nor date, nor inscription of any kind. 

In the other grave which lies at the opposite 
end of the head of the harbor are three sailors. 
Two were found buried side by side with the skele- 
ton of the third lying between the graves above. 
How dreadful must his death have been! Left 
alone on that desolate bleak island, his comrades 
dead, his own body torn and bleeding maybe from 
the rocks on which he was cast by the heartless 
sea, hungry, cold, unsheltered and unknown, he 
lay down to die between the graves of his brothers, 
while the gray sea sadly lapped the rocks at his 
feet, and the westerly gale shrieked a dirge over- 
head. 

The grave is marked by a low stone cairn, 
erected by some whalers, and on the cairn is a board 
surmounted by a little white cross. ; Another cross 
of white stones lies embedded in the earth over the 
grave. On the board is the epitaph: 


“REMEMBER 
THY SLEEPING BROTHER” 
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and a date, 1900 or 1903, it is impossible to decipher 
positively. It is a very quiet and simple epitaph, 
but infinitely touching as one stands in the wet 
tussock and contemplates the scene, while the 
gale shrieks by overhead as if anxious to add to the 
number of sleeping brothers and the rain squalls 
drive sadly down. .What manner of men were they 
who lie so close? Whence came they, and how? 
And did their mothers, or their sisters, or their 
wives, ever know? No, they did not know. Ne 
one knows who they are or whence they came— 
naught but that they were sailors washed ashore 
to die. Perhaps some one still waits and prays 
for them in a quiet little home many thousands of 
miles away, though a quarter of a century has 
passed. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
TO NEW ZEALAND 


TEN days the fleet remained at Campbell Island 
searching the neighboring seas for whales, but the 
weather was persistently bad, and not a spout was 
seen. In the fresh early morning of Wednesday, 
April second, anchor was raised, and, with the four 
shepherds and their eighty bales of wool, the Sir 
James Clark Ross, accompanied by the five 
whalers, steamed away for Stewart Island. Two 
days later, after an uninteresting passage which — 
was marred by heavy fogs, the fleet entered the 
beautiful harbor of Paterson Inlet, Stewart Island, 
which was to be the depot for the five whalers until 
the return of the mothership next season. 

Here we spent four busy days preparing the 
whalers for their long spell and cleaning the 
mothership’s decks thoroughly for her arrival in | 
New Zealand. All the harpoon lines, harpoons, | 
bombs and whaling gear were taken from the little 
whalers, and all their crews packed up and came 
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to their new quarters in the mothership, while 
twelve men from the big ship took their places. 
These twelve men, under the charge of Mr. Varild, 
the chief engineer of Star I were to look after the 
five whalers over the winter and overhaul them. 
They were left ample supplies of provisions and 
stores, one of the whalers being used as a store ship 
and another as a repair ship. In the repair ship 
were left timber of all descriptions, cables, wires, 
ropes, steel bars, spare propellers and tail shafts, 
spare anchors, a blacksmith’s forge, and tools of all 
kinds. ‘There was plenty of work to be done before 
the vessels would be ready for sea again. Star III 
had to have new masts and a new bridge. Star II 
needed a new bridge. Star IV and Star V re- 
quired engine and boiler repairs, and all urgently 
required new railings. When all were ready the 
five whalers steamed one by one to their long rest- 
ing place, a particularly lovely little nook hidden 
in behind a woody island in Paterson Inlet, and 
took up their positions alongside one another. 
Close by is a smooth shelving sandy beach, and on 
to this each whaler was to be hauled in its turn and 
scraped and painted. 

Among the twelve men who remained with the 
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whalers was the old German sailor who had been 
with two previous Antarctic expeditions—with 
Gauss to Kaiser Wilhelm Land and with Filchner 
to the Weddell Sea. He had crossed the Antarctic 
circle no less than six times, and would cross it yet 
twice more, for by staying with the whalers he had 
to go down to the Great Ice Barrier again the next 
season. All who remained with the whalers signed 
to return to the Ross Sea. Their stay in the quiet 
waters of Paterson Inlet would have been no trial 
to the steady Norwegians, as they had one of the 
big water-launches in which they could visit the 
township of the Bluff, on the mainland of New 
Zealand, while all kinds of fish and oysters abound 
in the harbor in which the whalers were moored. 
In the woods close by, wild pigs left by some 
whalers years ago (for Stewart Island is an old 
whaling rendezvous) wandered freely. 

Stewart is a very pretty little island, with 
a fine moderate climate. Quite close to the small 
bay in which the whalers were left is a town- 
ship of five or six hundred people, called Half- 
Moon Bay. ‘The island is covered with native 
timbers, but most of the population live by fishing 
and by procuring oysters. There are two or three 
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little sawmills and a fish freezing works, and the 
small population is very prosperous. Half-Moon 
Bay is a popular holiday resort for visitors from 
Bluff and Invercargill and the south of New 
Zealand. Bluff lies twenty miles to the north across 
the Foveaux Straits, and the land can be seen 
from the mouth of Paterson Inlet. A small steamer 
crosses the Straits once every week. Many people 
visited the mothership in Paterson Inlet, for she 
was the largest vessel (but by no means the first 
whaler) to visit Stewart Island. It was strange to 
see new people, people with collars and _ ties, 
after being so long accustomed just to our own 
selves, and it was strange and grand to see trees 
and houses and boats again, and to feel a little 
warmth in the sun. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, April 8, 1924, 
the Sir James Clark Ross steamed alone out of 
Paterson Inlet and headed for the north, and at 
daybreak next morning she came quietly up the 
broad waters of Otago Harbor, and took her place 
among the big steamers of the Federal Shire Line 
and the New Zealand Shipping Company at a 
wharf in Port Chalmers. Unheralded and un- 
known, she slipped in among the ships and became 
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one of them—her explorations, her whaling, her 
wanderings in unknown seas all over, and now only 
intent to be home with all possible speed to deliver 
her precious cargo of hard-won oil. 

At seven o’clock on the morning of April ninth, 
the Sir James Clark Ross came alongside a wharf 
for the first time since leaving Hobart some five 
months previous. And yet it did not seem so 
strange—this return to civilization. As soon as we 
saw the other ships, the port, the houses and the 
people, it seemed that we had never been away. 
We were not in port very long before we were 
over the side and ashore; indeed we had been 
dressed up in our best and were ready to Jump 
ashore (the doctor had cleared the ship at Stewart 
Island) hours before we saw the wharf. We wan- 
dered around the quiet streets of Port Chalmers 
for a while and visited Dunedin, which is a fine 
modern city about seven miles up Otago Harbor 
from Port Chalmers, before returning to the ship. 
We had finished, according to our contract, as soon 
as Port Chalmers was reached, and we were to be 
paid off that afternoon. Punctually at three 
o'clock we arrived aboard and there was Cap- 
tain Larsen with the Norwegian consul (I can not 
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recollect his name) with our hard earned notes— 
not that there were many of them. 

Some of us were paid off with about twelve 
pounds, owing to heavy investments in the ship’s 
slop chest, while the highest any of us received was 
thirty pounds. As we had all signed on to pay 
off in any part of Australia or New Zealand with- 
out fares back to Hobart we had to pay the whole 
passage if we wished to return. Fares are 
expensive considerations between Australia and 
New Zealand—they are anywhere, for that mat- 
ter—and some of us had not the wherewithal to 
go back. Times were bad and it was impossible to 
work a passage across, so those who were so inclined 
remained in New Zealand, where there were more 
opportunities for securing employment than in 
Tasmania. Only five of the young Tasmanians 
decided to return to their homes. The young 
Irishman, wishing to visit his people in Ireland, 
whom he had not seen for fifteen years, and also 
having a desire to see Wembley, decided, if he were 
allowed, to remain on the ship until she reached 
Norway. He was given this permission. 

At Port Chalmers the ship took in two thousand 
tons of bunkers and a great quantity of water. 
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Several of the Norwegians and Swedes were 
allowed to pay off, and afterward settled down as 
fishermen and farm laborers. 

We were loath to part from the foreign friends 
we had made during the voyage. After we had 
gone ashore we returned to the ship again and again 
by request, to repeat fond farewells. The Nor- 
wegians and Swedes and all the others had been the 
best of friends to us at all times. 

At last we left the ship and our friends, and 
going by way of Lyttelton and Wellington, 
' reached Sydney, New South Wales, about ten days 
later. There we had to wait a few days before the 
old passenger steamer left for Hobart. We 
arrived at Hobart on the afternoon of Friday, 
April twenty-third. This was a holiday and 
the streets—never too crowded—were exception- — 
ally quiet. It had been drizzling rain and the 
streets and wharves bore a dismal look. There was 
a great crowd of other people’s friends on the 
wharf, but not a soul to welcome us. So we wan- 
dered down the gangway with our sea-bags and 
suit-cases and made our different ways ashore. I 
have never seen any of those boys from that day to 
this, except one who made the second trip. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
CONCLUSION 


ALTHOUGH only seventeen thousand five hun- 
dred barrels (or thereabouts) of oil were secured 
(it was hoped to secure at least forty thousand with 
a possible maximum of sixty thousand) the expedi- 
tion can not be said to have been a failure. Far 
from it. No whaling expedition had ever before 
visited those stormy seas of ice and blizzard—very 
little was known of the whale life in the Antarctic, 
except that whales flourished there. Shackleton, 
Scott and Amundsen had each noted and recorded 
the abundance of whales, but none of them was a 
whaler and none of the previous explorers knew 
much about whales. One of the two solitary har- 
bors in the Great Ice Barrier had been named the 
Bay of Whales, but we did not see a spout there 
during the whole of our stay! Captain Larsen had 
expected to find humpback whales numerous, and 
had thought of finding right whales, but nothing 
was seen of either. The Sir James Clark Ross was 
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equipped for taking humpback whales and right 
whales bodily aboard in the open sea, but we found 
at first only blue whales, and later on a few fin 
whales. The great blue whales and fin whales were 
far too heavy to take aboard, and so these whales 
had to be flensed as they lay in the sea alongside. 

The necessity for working in the water along- 
side forced the mothership to seek a harbor, and 
accordingly she made the freezing Discovery Inlet 
her base. This and the terrible cold it meant were 
quite unforeseen, and so the work of flensing could 
not proceed as smoothly as it should have done. 
Again, the season was a bitterly cold one, and the 
ice was very bad. The whales did not come into 
the Ross Sea in any numbers until after the New 
Year, and when they did come they found their 
food very scarce, and so were restless and hard to 
catch. In the last week of January and the first 
three weeks of February the whales were most 
numerous, and in best condition, and during this 
time the hunters made good catches, but the cold 
became intense at the end of February, and the 
whales were forced to leave. It is probable that 
they began to leave the Ross Sea fully a week 
before the fleet sailed. | 
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But though the actual number of barrels of oil 
obtained was below expectations and the cold and 
storms were unusually severe, the experience and 
the knowledge gained will be of infinite value for 
future seasons. The 1923-24 season was the 
pioneer season, when none knew to what they were 
going, or what they were to discover—on future 
visits the expeditions will suffer infinitely less for 
far greater gains. The scarcity of whales, the un- 
foreseen, dreadful climatic conditions (it must be 
stated here that, although the whole of the Ross 
Sea is very cold, it is by no means unbearable in 
ordinary summers, away from the close proximity 
of the Ice Barrier), the necessity of making such a 
long stay in Discovery Inlet, and the unsuitability 
of certain of the equipment, combined to make the 
pioneer voyage one of infinite difficulty and 
danger. 

It was Captain Larsen’s intention that for the 
next season much different equipment would be 
used and different plans adopted. The old system 
of flensing from small boats was to be entirely dis- 
carded, and in its stead a new system of working 
from platforms above the water introduced. The 
fourteen huge cylindrical bone boilers on the after 
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deck (placed there in case the German patent 
machines should not prove their worth) were to 
be taken away to make room for more of the Ger- 
man machines, and many other alterations made. 
At the end of October, 1924, Captain Larsen ex- 
pected to have the Sir James Clark Ross out in 
New Zealand again, completely fitted, and 
intended to pick up his whalers at Stewart Island 
and proceed South once more. It was his intention 
to hunt the whales outside the pack-ice during 
November, for we saw many whales at the outer 
edge of the ice, and in December to break through 
into the Ross Sea. During the latter part of 
December and the early weeks of January he 
intended to hunt along the coast of Victoria Land, 
and in the last week of January and during the 
whole of February to work on the bank outside 
Discovery Inlet. He was going to keep the moth- 
ership with the whalers during the whole of the 
season, and so eliminate the necessity for making 
long tows, which waste valuable coal and time. 
He thought it probable that he would use only 
three of the five whalers for the second season, for 
the reason that three whalers with the mothership 
close by could bring more whales to her than five 
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whalers could if they had all to tow their catches 
to a harbor. Both Captains Larsen and Kaldager 
were undaunted by the bad conditions and the 
dangers of the first expedition, and looked forward 
confidently to the success of the second enterprise. 
They were as enthusiastic as ever as to the pros- 
pects of whaling in the Ross Sea—so, indeed, had 
they every right to be, for we found the biggest and 
fattest whales in the world along the Barrier edge. 

It is a pleasure, indeed, to write of the record 
left by the eleven young Australians (the “Aus- 
tralian Eleven” as they fittingly called themselves). 
Through all the dreadful trials and storms and ter- 
rible cold of the expedition, they came without a 
scratch or a grumble. It must be remembered that 
these young Australians (of whom no less than 
nine were Tasmanians) were all boys. The oldest 
was only twenty-four, and their average age was 
twenty. None of them had ever seen ice or snow 
before, and only three were sailors. Most had not 
the faintest idea as to what they were letting them- 
selves in for when they signed articles at the Nor- 
wegian Consulate at Hobart—did not know where 
they were going or what for—did not care, so long 
as it was adventure. Nor were they particular as 
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to whether or not they returned to Hobart again, 
or whether they returned anywhere, for that mat- 
ter. But they were fearless, and they were willing. 
Despite the fact that their nearest approach to 
Antarctic climate conditions or surroundings had 
been to eat ice-cream at a skating rink (some came 
from the country, and hadn’t even that much ex- 
perience), they stood up to everything and came 
through with credit. 

At first the cold told heavily on them. Their 
noses and their ears bled in the wind, and their 
blood froze on their faces; their faces, mouths and 
hands were frostbitten daily. To touch the icy 
iron caused cramps to run up their arms straight to 
their hearts. But they never gave in. They were 
a cheerful band, and they came smiling through. 
While actually in the Ross Sea not one was even 
sick except temporarily from unavoidable acci- 
dents—none suffered from the chills or pneumonia 
which attacked several members of the crew. 
Through the whole weary trying time, for twelve 
hours and more a day, seven days a week, they 
cheerfully kept up their end. Among Norwe- 
gians, Danes, Swedes, Germans, Hollanders, Rus- 
sians—friends alike to all—they manfully upheld 
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the honor of their own young Australian flag down 
there in that terrible waste of ice and gale. Many 
did not have proper clothes to withstand the trying 
conditions. One cheerful youth from somewhere 
down the Huon was in the habit of wandering 
around in big leather boots with no socks on at all! 
While yet a boy in his early *teens he had been 
through Flanders in the winter of ’16, and he said 
it was not so very much worse down South. 
When volunteers were called for the coldest and 
hardest tasks, to work under the most impossible 
conditions, the young Australians were always 
there—dragging the heavy sledges at the Bay of 
Whales, making the Star II depot, sawing the ship 
out of the ice—they were in everything. One night 
when the thermometer registered more than thirty- 
five degrees below freezing point two adventurous 
spirits set off in an awkward flat-bottomed flens- 
ing boat when no officers were about, to pull over 
to the base of the great ice-cliff of the Barrier, 
despite the fact that ice was continually breaking 
away and falling into the sea for lengths of miles 
along the Barrier edge. They wished to examine 
closely some of the big caves and pulled right into 
one, which they reported to be wondrously beauti- 
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ful and big, but terribly cold compared with the 
temperature outside. But their boat was very 
awkward to handle, a fresh breeze sprang up, and 
young ice was a great impediment to progress. 
It was only with the greatest difficulty that, ice- 
encrusted, shivering but happy, they regained the 
ship. A few hours later the cave in which they had 
been was lost to sight forever in an avalanche of 
falling ice and white “ice-smoke.” : 

It was a small gang of Australians who coaled 
the little whalers through the night of March sixth 
and the morning of March seventh, when the tem- 
perature was fifty-five degrees below freezing 
point Fahrenheit and a howling gale hurled the 
snow horizontally into their faces. They were fine 
boys, indeed, and they did well for Australia. 

It would not be right to bring this record to a 
conclusion without some reference to the Greater 
Power who most surely looked after the five little 
ships and the big ship and all their gallant crews, 
during the whole of the perilous time of trial going 
to, and staying in, and coming from the Ross Sea. 
It is inconceivable that the foresight and the care 
and skill of mere man were responsible for the im- 
munity from accident and death with which the 
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entire expedition was blessed. There were several 
very serious cases of pneumonia—hopeless cases of 
young boys raving in delirium—but they, one and 
all, were saved. And during the whole of the stay 
at the sinister Ice Barrier the ships were never 
safe, never out of danger. It was not mere luck 
which saved them and brought their crews safely 
back. Often, while standing at the open wheel 
steering the great ship on in the teeth of a westerly 
gale, as she rushed blindly into the night through 
a sea littered with destruction, one felt that there 
surely was a Greater Power watching and care- 
fully guiding the ships to their home. It was a 
wonderful lesson. 


APPENDIX I 
THE SECOND VOYAGE 


Since these chapters were written a second ex- 
pedition has come and gone. Early in November, 
1924, Captain Larsen arrived in Hobart again 
with the Sir James Clark Ross full of coal and 
ready for the second trip. He remained only three 
or four hours while eleven young ‘Tasmanians 
joined the ship. Paddy McGeever, our old Irish 
friend of the first voyage, was still aboard. He 
had been to Amsterdam where he had lost all his 
money and had been unable to visit his parents; so 
he went up to Norway with the ship and signed on 
for the second voyage. The ship spent a month in 
Sandefjord refitting, although no very drastic 
alterations were made. 

When the Sir James Clark Ross reached 
Barry, South Wales, where some twelve thousand 
tons of coal were shipped for the cruise, Captain 
Larsen kindly gave Paddy three days’ leave to 
visit his people, which he did at last. 
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At Hobart Captain Larsen had his wife and 
niece on board, but they went back before he left 
New Zealand for the Antarctic. From a hurried 
tour of the ship as she lay at anchor in the Derwent 
River off peaceful Hobart, it was evident that the 
only big alteration which had been made was that 
another flensing deck had been added aft above the 
fourteen meat pressers, which were to have been 
removed. A different type of flensing boat was 
aboard, while the useless water-boats had been dis- 
carded. The decks were littered with a great 
slipway which, the captain explained, was to be 
Jaid down at Stewart Island for the efficient clean- 
ing of the whalers. 

From Hobart the ship went direct to Port 
Chalmers, where additional water and coal were 
taken aboard. Then, with another gang of 
shepherds for Campbell Island, the Sir James 
Clark Ross picked up the five whalers (all five, 
and not three only, after all) at Stewart Island 
and departed for the Ross Sea. En route 
a call was made at Campbell Island where the 
shepherds and their dogs were landed. After the 
island was left Captain Larsen complained of feel- 
ing unwell, Although he was an old man no fears 
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were felt at first for his safety, but he gradually 
sank and died early in December when the ship 
was on the outskirts of the ice. Before he died the 
captain gave instructions that the expedition was 
to be continued according to his plans, with the 
former chief officer (Captain Oscar Nielsen) in 
charge. Captain Larsen expressed the wish that 
his body be embalmed and kept aboard until the 
ship returned to Norway. This was done. 

On March 10, 1925, the Sir James Clark Ross 
with the five whalers returned to Stewart Island 
after a much more successful season than the first 
one had been. ‘The weather had been infinitely 
better and whales had been much more numerous. : 
In all a cargo of thirty-two thousand barrels of 
whale oil was obtained. The five whalers were 
moored for the winter again in Paterson Inlet, the 
Tasmanians discharged, and the mothership set 
out once more on her long voyage to the Continent. 


APPENDIX II 


1924-1931 


THERE are some points of interest with regard 
to the Sir James Clark Ross's first voyage about 
which I could scarcely write at the time. There was 
a bit of a mutiny, for one. ‘There had been a great 
deal of dissatisfaction among the men largely due 
to the fact that, because we took so comparatively 
few whales, their pay-rolls would be correspond- 
ingly low. Many of them—the skilled men, es- 
pecially—had been induced to join the expedition 
because of their hopes for greater pay. Naturally 
it followed, in the whaling game (when you were on 
a lay) that the bigger the ship the more money you 
made, providing she was filled with oil. You didn’t 
have to work much harder to fill a big ship than 
you did to fill a small one. Many men had joined 
the Sir James Clark Ross who ordinarily would 
have spent the season at South Georgia, or at the 
South Shetlands. Before we had got very far it was 
obvious that it would have been much more profit- 


able for them to have stayed with their South Geor- 
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gia or South Shetlands ships. They would have 
made more money. They did not share Captain 
Larsen’s belief that the first expedition would be 
the worst; they noticed only its discomforts and its 
poor returns. They appreciated the fact only that 
their work was the hardest in the world, their pay 
the worst. The gear was unsuitable; it was per- 
fectly obvious that if whaling was to succeed in the 
Ross Sea some new means of dealing with the 
whales would have to be found. 

There was a lot of grumbling on deck. Some of 
the men did not work as hard as they might have 
done. One of the harpooners was habitually drunk, 
As February went, and March came, some of them 
joined the spirit of discontent rife among the flen- 
sers and the other men of the Sir James Clark Ross. 
As Captain Larsen, game to the end, steadfastly 
refused to turn the ship’s head to the northward 
and up-anchor and go, sending them out again and 
again to look for whales, they became morose and 
dispirited, and early in March openly refused to 
look for more whales, seeing that there was then 
—in their opinion—some considerable danger of the 
ships freezing in and being imprisoned there. So 
they took their whalers out and hid behind the cor- 
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ner of Discovery Inlet, and looked for whales not 
atall, 

They wanted to be through with that expedi- 
tion, to be on their way home. They argued that if 
they did not hurry about it, they would lose the 
chance of being selected for one of the other more 
profitable ships for the following season as well. 

One day in March Captain Kaldager came for’- 
ard with a roster for men to sign, as to whether 
they would be willing to go to a place called Nor- 
wegian Bay, in Nor’-West Australia, to carry on 
humpback whaling there until such time as the ship 
had sufficient whale oil aboard to make a profitable 
cargo. 'They refused toa man. ‘There were some 
ugly scenes. A flensing knife was hurled along the 
deck at one of the officers. It didn’t strike him, 
fortunately... . 

It must have been a worrying time for Captain 
Larsen. He knew that he had failed, that he had 
to go home to pay off a discontented crew, to face 
discontented shareholders, to look in the eye pessi- 
mists and Jeremiahs who would gladly say “I told 
you so.” ... We up-anchored and he went. 

He faced the Jeremiahs and the pessimists and 


all the other moaners, the howling shareholders and 
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the discontents ashore: and he came back again on a 
second voyage. Then he died. But he had planned 
well. The Ross Sea became the last great whaling 
grounds of the world, as he had known it would be. 
When the Ross Sea is done, whaling will be done, 
too.... Other ships followed quickly, once the suc- 
cess of the industry was established. Hvalfanger- 
selskapet Rosshavet bought another big steamer, 
larger than the Sir James Clark Ross, and con- 
verted her into a whaling factory-ship with green- 
heart sheathing, oil tanks in the hold, and a big 
open mouth in her bows through which she hauled 
the whales bodily abroad. The name cf this ship 
was called C. A. Larsen, in Captain Larsen’s 
honor. She went to the grounds under her own 
power; once there, she opened her mouth and Ilit- 
_ erally ate up the whales. They were hauled aboard 
and stripped of their blubber there. The scheme 
worked. ‘The whales were heavy—a ton per foot, 
and some were one hundred feet long—but no 
longer was it necessary to seek any harbor, to 
spend disconsolate months in the frigid hell of Dis- 
covery Inlet or any other such place. The inven- 
tion of the ramp cut into the ship’s hull made pos- 
sible the more intensive whaling which was to fol- 
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low, and finally began the screwing down of the 
blue whale’s coffin. 

The C. A. Larsen had been an oil tank ship, 
with engines aft. Therefore she was given her 
ramp in the bows—an unhandy arrangement but 
necessary in her case. Anyway it worked all right, 
and still works. The idea of cutting a ramp into 
the ship and taking the whole whale aboard had 
been Captain Larsen’s, in the first place: he did not 
live to see it carried out. Indeed, the idea was first 
used by a Larvik firm, I believe—Messrs. Melsom 
and Melsom, who had owned the famous four- 
masted full-rigged ship, Lancing, and other sailing 
ships. They had grown tired of sailing ships and 
had turned to whalers instead, beginning with a 
big pelagic whaler named Lancing, after the sailing 
ship. She had a ramp cut in her stern and whaled 
on the West African coast. Then they fitted out 
the whaler N. 7’. Nielsen-Alonso, out of an old 
tramp steamer, and cut a ramp into her stern, and 
sent her to the Ross Sea. Her master was Captain 
Gjertsen, who was with Amundsen in the Fram 
and had been with us on the first voyage of the Sir 
James Clark Ross. 

From the first the N. T'. Nielsen-Alonso suc- 
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ceeded. She used Hobart, Tasmania, as a base; 
the Rosshavet ships based on Port Chalmers, New 
Zealand, with the chasers left at Stewart Island. 
The success of the N. T'. Nielsen-Alonso threw the 
Ross Sea open, more or less, to the world. She was 
bound by no agreement. She paid no royalties. 
It had been one of Captain Larsen’s astute moves, 
when he laid his plans for Ross Sea whaling, to 
approach the British Government and to arrange, 
through them, a five-year license to whale in the 
Ross Sea with monopolistic rights, allowing him the 
use of two factory-ships and ten whalers. The Ross 
Sea was made a New Zealand dependency, and it 
was arranged that a royalty of two shillings and 
sixpence per barrel (after the first twenty thousand 
barrels had been taken) should be paid the New 
Zealand Government. 

Then the N. 7. Nielsen-Alonso came along and 
took her whales outside the territorial limit, paid 
no license, paid no government—and opened up 
big questions which have still to be thrashed out at 
Geneva. She was perfectly within her rights, but 
it was a bit rough on the Rosshavet Company. Still, 
their dividends showed no shrinkage. There were 
plenty of whales for all; the best of them were out- 
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side the territorial limits, anyway. And who was to 
police the Ross Sea? Or even to say where the ter- 
ritorial limits were? For national rights are sup- 
posed to exist over three miles of sea (more, with 
Prohibition) from the shore: but in the Ross Sea 
the problem was peculiar in that its southern limit 
was never fixed. The Great Ice Barrier changes 
from year to year, from month to month. An area 
of water within territorial limits one month may be 
well outside them the next. The Barrier is the face 
of a great glacier; it floats; bits of the end break 
off. . . . There aren’t any policemen in the Ross 
Sea. 

We had one with us, a representative of the 
Marine Department of the Government of New 
Zealand; but his powers were limited. He was 
there in an advisory capacity. No other has fol- 
lowed him. 

We were supposed to take the whole of every 
whale we captured, to use it all, to waste nothing. 
We did nothing of the kind. If whales were plen- 
tiful we took their blubber alone and let the carcases 
go. The bodies froze, anyway. Conditions were 
too bad to fool round much with meat and bone. 
I haven’t been in the Ross Sea since, but I would 
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not be surprised if the same conditions still exist. 
I would be surprised if they didn’t. If whales are 
plentiful, who is going to bother to render down the 
carcase? It is easier, faster, more economical, more 
profitable to strip the blubber and let the carcase 
go. 

_ After the N. T'. Nielsen-Alonso came the Kos- 
mos, the Southern Princess; the little Norvegia 
battling her way round the southern ice-rim 
looking for more and more whale grounds, and 
sending Riiser-Larsen and Lutzow Holm up 
in seaplanes to find them. Other whalers came; 
other companies were formed. ‘They operated 
from Cape Town, from Hobart, from New Zea- 
land, from Buenos Aires—all scooping up thou- 
sands of Antarctic whales. Season after season 
they were full ships. They met with little serious 
accident. A whale-chaser was crushed in the ice 
and sunk; the C. A. Larsen hit an uncharted 
rock going into Patterson Inlet, Stewart Island; 
a few men were killed; a few others died. The in- 
dustry went on. 

It still goes on... . Thorshamemr, Vikingen, 
new twin-funneled, telemotor-steered twenty-thou- 
sand-ton Sir James Clark Ross—designed, built, 
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used exclusively for whaling: annually they scoop 
up their harvests. But it looks as if the peak of 
the industry has been reached, and now it will 
- decline. There are few buyers of whale-oil in the 
world to-day. The great soap-makers may com- 
bine; they may go after oil for themselves; they 
may find substitutes. Nothing is essential long. ieee 

How many whales have the Norsemen killed 
since we were there in 1923-24? It would be hard 
to guess; but I should say as a rough estimate, 
something like sixteen thousand, in the Ross Sea 
alone. There must be a lot of whales. Nearly 
every cow we killed was in calf; they don’t get a 
chance to breed much. 

Meanwhile the rewards are good, especially to 
the harpooners. One of the harpooners with the 
new Sir James Ross Clark when I was aboard at 
Tompkinsville, Staten Island, in April, 1931—one 
J orgensen—had, himself, killed twenty-seven hun- 
dred whales. His “bag” that voyage had been two 
hundred and forty-five. A harpooner is paid so 
much for each whale he harpoons. Mr. Jorgensen’s 
account for that voyage alone was something like 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

I inquired about an old harpooner of my 
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acquaintance, who was with the old Ross first voy- 
age. He had retired two years before, I was told; 
retired to live in a little home in Sandefjord on his 
whole earnings. 

Good luck to him! 


THE END 
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